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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The object of this volume is to convey to the 
reader the derivation of many old and curions 
sayings, that are repeatedly occurring to us^, as 
well as the origin of names given to most of the 
principal streets in London. It is hoped^ that it 
will be found to contain whatever is most worthy 
of notice, its intent being both, to amuse and in<- 
struct. 

The Editor has, in some instances, referre^ ^ 
those works from whence extracts h^e beea 
made; by which method individuals, should they 
think proper, may have recourse to the originals. 

_ • 

For the greater facility in finding any particu* 
lar article, ao index is affixed to the volume. 



DERIYATION 



OF 



ANCIENT SAYINGS, CUSTOMS, 



ORIGIN OF THB BARBAIOVS CUSTOM OF 
THROWING AT COCKS ON SHUOVB TUES- 
DAY. 

When the Danes were masters of Eugland, 
and lorded it over the natives of the island, 
the inhabitants of a certain great city, grown 
weary of their slavery, had formed a secret con- 
spiracy to murder their masters in one bloody 
night, and twelve men had undertaken to enter 
the town.hou8e by a stratagem, and seizing the 
arms, were to surprise the guard which kept it; 
at which time their fellow comrades upon a sig- '[ 
nal given were to come out of their houses, and 
murder all opposers. But when they were putting 
their plan in execution, the unusual crowing and 
fluttering of the cocks, about the place they at- 
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tempted to enter at^ discovered their det^gn ; 
upon which ^ Danes became so enraged^ that 
they doubled their cruelty, and used them with 
more severity than ever. But being soon after 
freed from the Danish yoke, to revenge them- 
selves on the cocks, for the misfortune they 
had involved them in, they instituted this custom 
of knocking them on the head on Skrove Tuesday^ 
the day on wJbich it happened. This sport, though 
at first only practised in one cit}', in process of 
time became a national divertisement, and has 
continued ever since the Danes first lost this 
island. OmithologianoTa, 1743. 



ORIGIN OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

On looking into history^ we find that this cus- 
tom derived its existence much about the time 
that mass was first said by a catholic priest. 
Rome, which originally gave birth to supersti- 
tion, had an incredible number of clergy to sup- 
port, and among other devices this was invented 
as one, and took its name of mass from the Latin 
word mittOf to send. 
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This word mitie was a kkid of reroenibranceT, 
OF rather dictator, which said, '' send gifts, offer- 
ingS) and ablations to the priests, that they may 
intercede with Christ to save your soul by saying 
so many masses," 

Hence it was called Ckrist*S'mass, or, as it is 
now abbreviated, Ghristmas. 

Thus lar the etymology of the word is indis- 
putable, and every man who has attended to 
the minutiee of sacred history, must knovr the fact 
to be as here related. 

The word box, is a part of the same priestcraft 
trade, and took its origin from the following cir- 
cumstance : 

Whenever a ship sailed from any of those ports 
where the religious profession was under the au- 
thority of Rome, a certain saint was always 
named, unto whose protection its safety was com- 
mitted, and in that ship there was a box, and into 
that box every poor person put something, in 
order to induce the priests to pray to that saint 
for the safe return of the vessel ; which box was 
locked up by the priests, who said the money 
should not be taken out until the vessel came 
back. 



This box was called " Chrises Mass-^j." 
To vassals and servants, who at that time cohoh 
posed a great part of the lower order of the 
people, there was allowed a liberty of soliciting 
gifts from the rich, in order to enable them to put 
money into the box, as well for masses, and for 
the safe return of the ship, as for the benefit of 
their own souls, and the forgiveness of sins. 

This proving lucrative to the clergy, they so 
contrived in due time, that the custom became 
universal^ and the priests had boxes wherever 
there was a chapel in which mass was said: and 
as without the penniy there was no paternoster, 
so it became a regular custom at the festivals of 
the Nativity, of Easter, and of Whitsuntide, to 
put money in those boxes. 

tn process of time the ship money was totally 
laid aside, and the priests took hold of Lent as 
the principal time to collect mass'tnoney for the 
rettiission of sins ; but still the old custom of poor 
people soliciting gifts continued; and as the win- 
ter season was best adapted to excite charity, the 
money for Christ's mass-box was solicited at the 
close of the year, and from that time to thts^con- 
tinues a custom, although what was solici^d for 
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tbe benefit of the soul io former days, is in th|i 
present time appropriated to the sensual gratifi- 
cations of the body; as what the priesta^ot for 
festing and praying, is now spent by the iaily in 
eating and drinking. . 



ORIGIN OF THB ORDER OF THE QAETER. 

King £dward the Third, so deservedly cele- 
brated in English history, was a prince of the 
most exalted soul and undaunted bravery, and 
capable of undertaking the greatest enterprises : 
for forty years of his reign, he not only main- 
tained his people's rights from the invasion of 
foreigners, and private sedition at home, but 
even vastly added to his dominions, by his glori- 
ous acquisitions abroad. By the right of Queen 
Isabel, his mother, he had some pretensions to the 
crown of France, which he so well improved by 
the force of bis arms, that he defeated the French 
in many memoipable battles with incredible loss ; 
and, by his continued victories, reduced them to 
such extremities, that he at last took their king 
prisoner, and brought him to London, where. 
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ifter a tfew years, upon very advantageous cofl« 
dftfbnsy he set liiin at liberty, and quartered the 
inns of France with those of England. 

After a long succession of foreign conquests, 
be met with some domestic disturbances, occa- 
sioned by the discontent of a dethroned king of 
Scotland, who taking advantage of the king's 
absence, had raised a considerable army, and 
committed several outrages, destroying and burn- 
ing many towns, and plundering whole countries, 
and in his way set down before Roxburgh Castle, 
dtfended by the beautiful Countess of Salisbury, 
and her brother Sir William Montague ; but, by 
the unexpected and timely arrival of King Ed- 
ward, the Scots raised the siege, and returned 
home, leaving the castle as they found it. But 
all sublunary beings are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ; so he, that had heretofore van- 
quished so many thousands, was himself now 
wholly subdued by that little tyrant love, who dis^ 
daining to be rivalled by any human power, and 
ambitious of being the conqueror of conquerors, 
now triumphed over this hero. Nor is it any won- 
der that his exalted soul should be at once so 
susceptible of that noMe passion, since we find 



loye and war are not incompatible : 8o» after the 
flight of the enemy, the king disarmed himself, 
and with several persons of quality entered the 
castl.e, where he no sooner saw, but he was in- 
flamed with, and even adored the charming 
Countess of Salisbury : and now looked upon all 
his former victories to be so many additional ho- 
nours, to render him the more worthy the esteem 
of that incomparable lady. 

From that moment he forgot not any kind of 
gallantry that mjjght make him acceptable^ and 
used all his ei^eavours to ingratiate himself with 
her, from whom he always met with the most 
obliging respect, but a continual discouragement 
to all his hopes, which heightened his passion to 
such a degree, that he made several efibrts on her 
virtue ; but she still refused all his temptations 
with the greatest constancy and most steady re- 
^lution. 

Among the many honours the king did her, he 
niade a royal entertainment at Windsor, to which 
she with all the nobility of both sexes were invit- 
ed ; and as in the midst of their diversion, he was 
■» - • • • • ^ . . 

dancing with her, she happened to drop one of 
her garters, which the king perceiving^ took up, 
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iHrhilst the rest of the bright assenibiy w«re in 4, 
general smiie : to countenance the blushing lady, 
and to put a better gloss upon so pretty an action 
of gallantry, the king turned, and addressing^them 
in French, said, Honi soitqui mat ypense, i.e. Evil 
be to him who evil thinks. But not being satisfied 
with this, and still desirous to lay the Countess 
under greater obligations to him, he embraced 
the pleasing opportunity this accident gave him, 
and resolving to make her yet more sensible of 
his love, and how much he esteemed even the 
least trifle that belonged to her, he instituted on 
this occasion, the most noble Order of the Garter; 
the ensign or badge of which is a blue ribbon 
worn under the left knee, and on this Edward 
caused the above French sentence to be inscrib- 
ed as a motto. Such was the origin of this au- 
gust Order, which has ever since dignified so 
many kings, princes, and nobles. And the Gar- 
ter continues to be the most extraordinary badge 
of honour and mark of distinction the crown of 
England b capable of conferring on its noblest 
subjects, or even its possessors themselves. 
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ORIGIN OF VEGETABLES. 

Turnips and carrots are thought indigend 
roots of France. Our cauliflowers came from Cy* 
prus ; our artichokes from Sicily ; lettuce from 
Cos, a name corrupted into gaiuc. Shallot^ or 
eschaliots, from Ascalon. 

I have been reading on the subject, and was 
struck with the numerous, ideas on.commerce and 
civilizatipny which may arise from a dinner. Will 
you have a desert from memory ^? The cherry 
and filhort are from Pontus, the citron from 
Media, the chesnut from Castana in Asia Minoi:, 
the peach and the walnut from .Persia, the plum 
from Syria, the pomegranate from Cyprus, the 
quince from Cydon, the olive and fig from Greeccu 
as are the best apples ,and pears, though also 
found wild in France, and even here. The apri- 
cot i^ from Armenia. 



ORIGIN OT TEA BRING USBD. 

The following story concerning the origin of 
Tea goes current among the Chinese. Darma, 
the son of an Indian king, came into China about 
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the year 619 of the Christian era, purely to pro- 
mulgate his religion; and to gain it the better re. 
ception, he led a very austere life, eating only 
vegetables, and spending most of his time in the 
contemplation of the Deity. The nights especial* 
ly were devoted to this exercise, pursuant to a 
vow he had made against sleeping. After con- 
tinual watchings for several years, sleep once 
overcame him ; but, on his awaking, such was 
his remorse and grief for having broken his vow, 
that in order to prevent a relapse, he cut off his 
eye-lids, as the instruments of his crime, and with 
indignation threw them on the ground ; but the 
next day he found them metamorphosed into two 
shrubs, now known by the name of Chaa, or Tea* 
Durma, eating some of the leaves, felt himself not 
only more sprightly than usual, but such was the 
vigour imparted to his mind by these leaves, that 
his meditations became more fluent, pithy, and 
exalted, and without any lassitude. The preacher 
was not wanting to acquaint his disciples with the 
excellent virtues of these shrubs, and accordingly 
the use of them became universal. 
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ORiaiK Of THS WO«iP BAt!%. 

One Emanuel, a Jewish poet, especially renmifc* 
able fbr pleasantry, who itred at Rome about six 
hundred years ago, gives an entertaining account 
in one of his sonnets how the word sack came to 
remain in all languages, as it certainly does at 
present, and in the same sense. They, says hct 
who were employed at the Tower of Babel, hadf 
like our modern workmen, each a sack to put tiieir 
little matters in; bnt being strangely frightened 
on the Lord's confounding their langnage, every 
one was for making off, calling out for his sack ; 
and nothing was heard of every where, but sack I 
sack! And thus the word continued to be used 
in ail hiiguages which began to be made use of 
at that juncture. 



OMGIK OF ENG&AVED COPPER PLATES. 

It seems odd, and yet it is a known fact, that 
the most useful discoveries have been owing to 
diance. A goldsmith of Florence, cutting figures 
on his works without any thoughts of moulding 
them with milled sulphur, perceived that what 
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came out of the mould had on it .fdl the impres- 
sioiis of the engraving, by means of the black 
which the sulphur extracted from the cuttings ; 
and, trying to do the like on silver plates with 
moistened paper, going over it with a smooth 
roller, it succeeded to his wish. A goldsmith of 
the same city took in hand the like experiment, 
and his success was such, that he set about en- 
graving several curious pieces. Thus France 
and Germany soon learned from Italy the art of 
working copper plates« England was very late 
in following the ingenious examples of those na. 
tions, engraving having been scarce known, or 
at least very little cultivated there, till the end of 
the last century. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF SOME 
FOREIGN. WINE& 

Our Mountain wine comes from the mountains 
around Malaga. Tent is Tinfoy tinged or red 
wine. Sherry from Xeres, (the Spanish x is pro- 
nounced fh or cky) in the south of Spain, where 
the great battle was fought between the Christ- 
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isms and Saracens, that ended in the conquest of 
Spain by the latt^. 

Mahnsey was from Malvasia, in Pelo{>onesas. 
This rich wine was afterwards propagated at Ali- 
cant, the Canaries, and Madeira. 



SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF THE SION OF THB- 
BUGLE IN THB ISLE OF WIGHT« 

It has been asked by many, how this sign be- 
came such a favourite in the Isle of Wight, and 
no where to be met with in its neighbourhood. 
We have had (say the inhabitants) the Bugle 
at Cowes, the Bugle at Newport, the Bugle at 
Carisbrook, the Bugle at Newtown, at Yarmouth, 
and elsewhere. 

As I have never (says the writer) seen this par- 
ticularly accounted for, I shall endeavour to give 
you an explanation. — It is a well-known fact, that 
on any extraordinary public occasion, the inn and 
tavern keepers have not been backward to conv- 
niemorate on their sign.posts the popular occur- 
rence. At the coming of the present Royal Fa. 
,miiy, the White Horse of Hanover became the 
ensign of the tapster; at the Union with Scot- 
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IkncF, die Crown witli the Rose and Tbbtle adorn- 
ed our sign-posts ; and after Vernon's conquest 
in Sootli America, the siege of Porto-BeHo was 
seen to fill up that lofty station. The fall of 
Quebec has for many years been the favoarite 
frontispiece to our ale-shops ; and many other 
instances, were they necessary, are to be adduced. 
It appears then no way improbable to me, that 
when Neville, the great Earl of Warwick, that 
setter np and pnller down of kings, was himself 
iftade King of the Isle of Wight, by Edward the 
Fourth, the publicans of this island availed them- 
sdtes of the occurrence, and hung out the bugle, 
or wild bull, for such were the supporters to the 
tnAs of their new sovereign. In some situations 
the bull appears not only to have been collared, 
chained, and spotted with gold, but made to speak 
the motto, still used by the descendants of that 
house — ** NevUe veKs ;'' from no mean wish, but 
from a very commendable one, I make no doubt, 
to shew their attachment to Warwick, and to hb 
ftiends, that they in turn might prefer so mucii 
royalty, and condescend to stop in their way and 
partdie of the good cheer under the bogle. In 
soipe phcesi howeveri tiieHMB's horn is now a snb* 
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stitute for th% bi^l : aad io other places tiie head, 
without any horns at all. But these changes in 
the course of time are no way extraordinary : 
they stare an intelligent man in the face in every 
town throughout the kingdom. 



DOGWELL COURT, WHITE FBIARS, 
WHY SO CALLfiD. 

Thiis court is improperly set down in the city 
books Dodwell Court, as if it had formerly be- 
longed to one Dodwell as proprietor ; but it is ii 
well known fact, that it took its name from a dog's 
accidentally falling into a well (famed for the me- 
dicinal quality of the wat^r) Which is still to he 
seen in the cellar of the tipper house in the court, 
and heing thereby ci^ed of a most inveterate 
inange. From this srccideat^ the well grew into 
very great repute, insomuch, that in monkish 
tiihes it was prodigiously resorted to hy persons 
afBicted with cutaneous disorders; hut since the 
dissolution of the monasteries under Henry the 
Eighth, has been noted for nothing more than the 
tradition of its former virtues,— Jitnuo/ RegUter, 
voL vi. 
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ORIGIN OF THS TERMy JOHV BULL. 

Dr. John Bull was the first Gresham psofessor 
of music, and organist and composer to Queen 
Elizabeth. John, like a triie Englishman, tra- 
velled for improvement, and liaving heard of a 
famous musician at St Omer's, he placed himself 
under him as a novice; but a circumstance very 
soon convinced the master ^ that he was inferior to 
the scholar. The musician shewed John a song, 
^hich he had composed in forty parts! — telling 
him, at the same time, that he defied all the world 
to produce a person capable of adding another part 
to his composition. Bull desired to be left alone, 
and to be indulged for a short time with pen 
and ink. In less than three hours, he Vidded forty 
parts more to the song. Upon which the French- 
man was so much surprised, that he swore in great 
extacy, he must be either the Devil, or John Bull : 
which has ever since been proverbial in England. 



ORIGIN OF SANDWICHES. 

Lot A Sandwich, when minister of state^ having 
passed twenty-four hoursat a public gaming tabk. 
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was so absorbed in play during the whole time, 
that he had no subsistence but a bit of beef be- 
tween two slices of toasted bread, which he eat 
without.ever quitting the game. Thi* new dish, 
was ever afterwards, and is to this day, called by. 
the name of the minister who invented it 



ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING THOSE 

WHO Sl^EEZK. 

From Dr. Nugenfs History of France. 
The common practice of saluting those who 
sneeze is generally dated from the age of Brune- 
haul, and the pontificate of Gregory the Great« 
It is said, that in the time of that holy prelate, 
there was so contagious a malignity in the air, 
that those who unluckily happened to sneeze ex* 
pired directly : this made the religious pontiff en- 
join to the faithful, certain prayers, accompanied 
with wishes, that they might be saved from the 
dangerous effects of the corruption of the air. 
This is a fable, invented contrary to all the rules 
of probability ; it being certain, that this custom 
subsisted from the most remote antiquity, in all 
parts of the known world. 
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We read m fayihology, that the first sign of 
life given by the man whom Promotheus formed 
t was sneezing. This pretended creator, as we are: 
told, stole ^rt of the rays of the^un, a^d with 
them filled a phial, which he sealed hermetically : 
he then returned -with speed to his favourite 
-work, -and presented to it his flask open. The 
solar rays had lost nothing of their activity; they 
immediately insinuated themselves into the pores 
of the statue, and made it sneeze* Prometheus, 
transported at the success of his machine, had 
recourse to prayer, and uttered wishes for the 
preservation of that extraordinary being. His 
creature heard him : he remembered the wishes, 
and took particular care, upon similar occasions, 
to apply them to his descendants ; who, >from 
father to son, have to this day preserved it in all 
their colonies. 

The Rabins, in speakidg of this custom, do not 
.give it the same antiquity : they tell us, that after 
the creation God made an universal law, the pur^ 
port of which was, that every living man should 
sneeze but once; and that, at the same instant, he 
should render his soul to God, without any pre- 
vious indisposition. Jacob, whom this ahrupt 
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maimer of quittingthe world by no means suited, 
and who desieed to have it in his power to make 
his conscienee easy, and settle his fiuniiy affairs, 
humbly himself before the Lord^ expostulated 
with him once again, and prayed widi the utmost 
earnestness to be exempted from the general law. 
His prayers were heard ; he sneezed, but did not 
die. All th^ princes -of the earth being informed 
of the fact, ordered witii one accord, that for the 
time to come, sneezing should be accompanied 
with thanksgiving, and wbhes for the prolonga- 
tion of life. 
We may trace from these iSctions, the origin 

» 

of that tradition and history, which place, long 
before the establishment of Christianity, the rise 
of this piece of civility, which is at last become 
one of the duties of social life. It was looked 
upon as very ancient in the time of Aristotle, 
who did not know its origin, and has investigated 
the reason of it in his problems. He maintains, 
that the first men prepossessed in favour of the 
head, (as thechief seatof the soul,) that intelligent 
substance, which governs and animates the whole 
mass, have carried their respect for it so far, as to 
honourevena sneeze, one of its manifest and sensi. 

c2 
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Me operartions. This has given rise to the different 
forms of compliments, used on like occasions^ 
among the G^^ks and Romans; — as live: — be 
xvell: — may Jt^er preserve you: — and, ampng the 
English, Ood bless you, &c. 



HOW CaOOKBD MEN CAME ORIGINALLY TO 
HAVE THE TITLE OF MY LORD. 

In the first year of the reign of King Richard 
the Third, commonly known by the name of 
Crook-back, six persons, unhappily deformed in 
that part of their bodies, were made Lords, as a 
reward for several services they had formerly 
done the King ; the novelty hereof occasioned the 
whole nation to make merry with those sort of 
people, by advising them to go to court, and re- 
ceive an honour which l^ature seemed to have 
designed them for : from that time the mock title 
of mjf Lord has been peculiar to such persons. 



ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF MAKING 
APRIL FOOLS. 

This absurd custom is supposed to be derived 
*irom a memorable transaction happening between 
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fh^ Rbfnans and Sabines, mentioned' by Dion'ysiiu;;^ 
to the following effect :— 

The Romans, about the infancy of the city; 
wanting wires, and finding they could net obtain 
the neighbouring women by tbeir peaceable ad-' 
dresses, resolved to make use of a statagem ; and 
accordingly, Romulus instituted certain games to 
be performed in the beginning of April (accord- 
ing to the Roman Calendar) in honour of Nep* 
tune. Upon notice hereof^ the bordering inhabit" 
ants, with their whole families, flocked to Rome, 
to see this mighty celebration, when the Romans 
seized upon a great number of tiie SaXnnevirgiM^ 
and ravished them ; which wicked imposition is 
supposed to be the foundation of this foolish 
custom'. 



9R0M WHENCE THE SAYING AROSE, TffAT 
** NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN." 

Many years s^, eight tailors having finished 
a considerable piece of work at the house of a 
person of quality, (as at that time was customary) 
and receiving all the money due for the same, a 
spirited servant maid of the house, observing 
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tliein to be bat fllender-baQt ammab^ and ia their 
mathematical postures on their shopboiurd ap- 
pearing but so many pieces of men^ resolved to 
encounter and pillage them on the road : the bet- 
ter to compass her design, she procured a ^sery 
large black puddings and, having way-laid them» 
•he preseafed it at the breast of the foremost.. 
The tailors mifl(taking the savoury morsel for an 
instrument of death, at least for a bhmd^rbuss, 
readily yielded up their money ; but our Ama«> 
zontan, not being contented with that> severely 
disciplined them in tiie bargain with a cudgel 
which she carried in the other hand — aU which 
they bore with philosophical resignation. Thus- 
eigkt, not being able to deal with one woman, 
consequently could not make a man, on which 
account a ninth is added, which gave rise to the 
^y'^gf " Nine Tailors make a Man." 



ORIGIN <fF THE WORD Dim, 

The true -origin of this expression owes its 
birth to one JoeDurtj a fiunous bailiff of the town 
of Lincoln : so eittremeiy aetive, and so very dex- 
terous was this man, at the management of his 
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lough business^ that it became z proverb, when a- 
inan refused to p2Lyhi$AehUy^WhifdQn*tyou Dun 
him ? That is, why don't you jiend Dm to airejit 
him ; hence it grew into a cudtom, and is now as. 
old as since the days of King Henry the Seventh* 



AS DRUNK AS DAVID'S SOW. 

One David Lloyd, a Welohman) kept an i^ 
house in the town of Hereford, and bad a kind 
of monstrous sow,, with six legs, which he shewed 
to his customers as a valuable rarity. 

This David had a wife, who used often to make 
herself quite drunk, and then to lie down to sleep- 
for an hour or two, that she might qualify herself 
for the performance of her business. But one 
day, the house being full, she could .find no. other 
place to sleep in, but the hog-sty, where her 
husband kept the sow abovementioned on clean- 
straw ; so she very orderly went in, and fell asleep 
by her harmonious companion^ The sow no 
sooner found the door upon the jar, but out she 
slipt, and rambled to a considerable distance from 
the yard, highly pleased at her deliverance. 

David had that day some relations come to 
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see hiiby who had been against his marrying ; and^ 
Xo give them a good opinion of his prudent choice, 
he told them he was sorry his wife was their 
abroad, because he much wished them to see her ; 
For, says Daoid; surely never man was better 
matched, or met with a more honest sober wife 
than I am blessed with. 

His friends congratulated' his good fortune, 
and were, after a short time, desired by David 
(not knowing his wife was there) to go and see 
the greatest wonder of a sow that had ever been 
heard of in the world. He then led them to the 
hog-sty door, and opening it as wide as he could, 
the first thing they saw was his good wife wal- 
lowing on the straw, who, alarmed at being dis- 
covered in such a posture and sweet condition, 
instantly started up, and calling David husband, 
gave occasion for a hearty fit of laughter, and the 
derivation of the proverb, As drunk as Davids sow. 



DBKIVATION OF THE WORD PARLIAMENT. 

This word is of French origin, and is derived 
from the yioxAparUmenti which signifies discours- 
ing, conferring, or conversing with, and is likewise 



derived from a parler lis ment^, f b sp^eak ose's^ 
mind; because in conferences we declare our 
sentiments*. 



OSTLBR. 

The word Ostler, which now signifies solely an 
attendant on horses, is derived from the French 
word hosteller, a person who kept a house of enter* 
tainment ; which houses were denominated hos' 
tels, and by us at this day hotels. Though some 
persons maintained that the word Ostler is purely 
English, and only an abridgement of oaUsteakr ; 
a name given to those gentry from their great 
propensity to defraud those useful quadrupeds, 
horses, of their fair allowance. 



ORIt^IN OF THE LATE BUILDINO COMMONLY 
CALLED BEDLAM, IN MOORFIELDS. 

The hospital, termed Bedlam, or Bethlem, for 
insane persons, originated in the dissolved priory 
of enthusiasts^ called Bethlemites, in MoorfieMi, 
who wore red stars on their breasts, in commeoMi- 
ration of the star that directed the Magi tas 
stable in Bethlehem^ 
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KO PBNNY MO PATBBNOSTEK. 

No peimjy refers- to the Peter's pence, a tri^ 
Bute which our ancestors, before the RefonsMi^ 
tion, paid to the pope of Rome ; and, 2ls pater nos* 
ter are the two first words of the Lord's Prca/ery 
in Latin^ so they are used for the title to the 
whole : and, therefore, the meaning of the ex* 
pression is^ no money no prayers. 



•ai6in of thb pbovebb — ^* you abe like 
hunt's dog, n either go to church, nor 
stay at home." 

One Hunt, a labouring man, at a small town, 
in Shropshire, kept a mastiff, who was very fond 
of following his master up and down. This Hunt 
was a religious man, and every Sunday, in the 
Afternoon, went to church with all his family, and 
locked his mastiff up in the house till be came 
baqk again. 

The dog, it seems, unwilling to be left alone, 

. complained in such melancholy notes and disiiial 

whinings, that all the village was disturbed at bis 

iaoessant. howling. This made Hunt resolve 1i> 

take his dog to church with him thenext Sunday. 
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The dog^ however, whoperhaps had fonne^y- 
been beaten by the sexton for disturbing the con- 
gregation, could he broDght>no further than the 
church door ; for there he hung behind, and pulled 
the string by which his master held him. Huirt 
grew angry at the obstinacy of his mastiff, and, 
after having beat bim soundly, let him go, and 
with uplifted hands, and zealous accent, cried out 
half weeping, ** Oh ! what •will this xoorld come to ? 
my very dog has learned to practise wickedness, and is 
neither contented to go to churchy nor to stay at home* 
Good Lord deliver us.*' The people, pleased to see 
a man so serious upon such an occasion, laughed< 
poor Hunt and his dog into the well-knewn pro- 
verb before recited. 



ORIGIN OF SiTEOVE-TIJDE. 

ShrQve-tide is from the Saxony it comes fromi 
the word shrive^ shrift , or shrove^ or the tide or 
^e when they shrove or confessed their sins 
(as was customary with the Catholics), and ire* 
ceived the blessed sacrament, to the end that 
they might more religiously observe. &e holy 
4me of JLen^, immediately ensuing. 
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OBirOIN AND ANTIgUlTY OP SURPLICElS* 

'The word surplice comes from sursum, or su'^ 
proy and plica to fold, and signifies a garment 
plaited in the upper part of the neck. We read 
that the Egyptian priests of Isis had such gar- 
!ments long before the LeviticaT priesthood; then 
the Levites wore them and breeches as transient 
shadows of the priesthood' of Melchizedeck^ which 
requires righteousness as a. robe, and to be made 
white in the blood of the Lamb— a more spiritual 
worship. Colours and clothes are indifferent; 
some countries mourn in white, and others in dif- 
ferent colours. Pope Adrian the First got it 
decreed, in a council held under Him, anno 769, 
at Frankfort, that the very sexton shoidd officiate 
in the church with a surplice. 



ANCIENT PRECEDENT OF EPITAPHS. 

Many instances of epitaphs in prose and verse 
nay be collected from the old Greek poets and 
' historians, who yet were but children compared 
' to the Chaldeans and EgypHam. But the most 
.ancient precedent of epitaphs must be that re- 
corded in the ancient history, viz. the Old 
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Testament, 1 Samuel vL 18.; where it is recorded, 
^hat the great stone, erected as a memorial unto 
Abel, by his father ^limn, remained unto that day 
in being^and its name was called the «f one ofAheU 
and its elegy was. Here was shed the blood of 
righteous Abel : as it is also called four thousand 
years after, Matthew xxiii. 25. ; and this is the 
originail of monumental memorials and elegies. 



WHY LOW SUNDAY IS CALLED Dominica 

sir AlbU^ 

Easter and Whitsuntide, in the ancient church, 
twere the stated times of bq)tism. And it was 
the custom for the persons baptized to wear a/- 
bas vestes, i. e. white garments, as an emblem of 
spotless innocence: which is thus translated from 
the Latin of Venantius Honor, an old Christian 
poet: — 

" A splendid vest refulgent souls denotes^ • 
While on his milk-white lambs the shepherd 
dotes." 

And it was the custom to wear the white gar- 
ments a whole week after baptism. So they who 
were baptized at Easter left these garments off 
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'on how Sunday, (the Sunday after Easter,) aftet 
*^ich time they were laid up in some repository 
of the churchy from whence arose the terra Do- 
minica in Albisy or Sunday in White. 



ORIGIN OF THE PROVERB, " WHEN A MAN 
LOOKS ILL-HVMOUBED, HE LOOKS AS THE 
DEVIL LOOKED O^ER LINCOLt>f." 

This saying took its origin from the ill^na. 
tared aspect of a rough-hewn stone image, com- 
monly thought to represent the devil, ^hich is 
yet standing on the ^pp of Lincoln* College in 
Oxford. 



:DBRIVATI0N of THE ADAGE, ^< FROM Hell, 

Hull, and Halifax, good lord deliver us.** 

This saying is of modern origm, and owed its 
introduction to an order made by the magistrates 
of Hull and Halifax, to whip all beggars out of 
the town, ornear it^ which provoked the sneer- 
ing mortals to add Hell, to make the third alike 
to these detested places. 
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.OKIGIN OF TBTE OLD PROVERB, *^ WHlfiN A 
MAN HAS BAD LUCK HE HAS RODE Sefa- 

-nus's Horse/* 

The same ungoretnable fury which provoked 
'the populace at Rome to tear to pieces the great 
SejanuSy urged' them also to pull down and break 
a statue of him, which stood on horseback in the 
city ; but the horse remaining entire, induced a 
certain poor whimsical fellow to get astride him, 
byway of rhodomontado, which the mob inter- 
preting as a contempt of their proceedings, beat 
his brains out with the broken part of the statue, 
and from that unhicky accident originated the 
proverb. 

Antiquity op the saving, " that's a 
canterbury story." 

The frequent pilgrimages which in popish 
times were made to Canterbury, gave this an- 
cient saying birth, by reason of die tedious sto« 
•ries which virere tM by pilgrims with design (o 
divert etch other as they walked along, and 
•thereby lessen the fetigue of their journey. 
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ITROM WHENCE AROSE THE CUSTOM OF AL- 
LOWING BENEFIT OF THE CLERGY TO 
SOME CONDEMNED CRIMINALS. 

When knowledge was reduced to so low an 
cbjby that the person who could read and uuder^ 
«tand Latin was accounted an admirable scholar* 
•the benefit of the clergy was allowed of as a pro- 
per method for the encouragement of learning*. 



ORIGIN OF THE SAYING, " WHEN A MAW 
SHEWS HIS BACKSIDE THROUGH HIS 
POCKET HOLES» HE IS LIKE A HEATHEN 
PHILOSOPHER. 

The philosophers of old despising wealth, and 
all the vanity of gaudy habits, and contenting 
themselves with such poor dresses as occasion re- 
quired, gave rise to the proverb abovementioned. 



ORIGIN OF THE PROVERBIAL SAYING, *^ AS 
SURE AS GOD IS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE." 

When the Romish faith was universally re« 
ceived in England, Gloucestershire was more 
.than all other counties filled with convents, nun^ 
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neries, and such-like houses, dedicated to God's 
service ; who, because his influence shone more 
brightly there than elsewhere, was imagined, by 
the common people, to be more iinmediately 
conversant with the men apd women of Glouces- 
tershire than other people. 



ORIGIN OF NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, AND THE CUS- 
TOM OF CHOOSING KING AND QUEEN ON 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

These customs came originally from the pri- 
mitive Christians, and were introduced in imita- 
tion of the Eastern kings, who, on that day, pre- 
sented many costly gifts to our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Hence it is, that those who happened to 
be king and queen on Twelfth Day, formerly used 
to make considerable presents to each other, and 
to entertain the company. 

This practice is very ancient, the origin of it 
among the Romans being referred to Tatius, King 
of the Sabines, who reigned at Rome conjointly 
with Romulus, and who, having considered as a 
good omen a present of some sprigs of vervain 
gathered in a wood consecrated to Strenia, the 
goddess of strength, which he received on the 

D 
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firit day of the new year, authorized this custoni 
afterwards, and gave to those presents the name 
of Strense. However this may be, the Romans^ 
on that day, celebrated a festival in honour of 
Janus, and paid their respects at the same time 
to Juno : but they did not pass it in idleness, lest 
Ihey should become indolent during the rest of 
the year. They sent presents to one another of 
£g8, dates, honey, &c« to shew their friends that 
they wished them ^ happy and agreeable life. 
Clients, that is to say, those who were under the 
protection of the great, carried presents of this 
kind to their patrons, adding to them a small 
piece of silver. Under Augustus, the senate, 
the knights, and the people^ presented such gifb 
to him, and in his absence deposited them in the 
capitoL Of the succeeding princes, some adopted 
this custom and others abolished it, but it always 
continued among the people. The early Christ- 
ians condemned it because it appeared to be a 
rellque of paganism, and a species of supersti- 
tion; but when it began to have no other object 
than that of being, a mark of veneration and es- 
.teem, the church ceased to disapprove of it. 
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ORIGIN OF THE PROVERB, ** RAMSEY 

THE rich/' 

This proverb takes its deriyation from an ab- 
bey in Huntingdonshire called Ramsey^ which 
was formerly accounted the Crassus of all our 
English ones ; for the revenues from thence aris- 
ing, according to the standard of those times, did 
amount to seven thousand per annum, out of 
which there was a maintenance for sixty monks 
and their abbot; each monk receiving ahun- 
dred^ and their abbot a thousand pounds a-year^ 
But after the dissolution of monasteries, the 
yearly revenue of this abbey was reduced to 
nineteen hundred and eighty-three pounds, 
which discovers the very great difference be- 
tween ancient and modem times. 



ORIGIK OF THE OLD SAYING, ^* SING OLD ROSE 
AND BURN THE BELLOWS." 

In good King Stephen's days, the Ram, 
An ancient inn at Nottingham, 
Was kept, as all old people knows. 
By a brisk female called Old Rose ; 
Many there was who hated thinking. 
Or any other theme but drinking, 

d2 
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Met there, d'ye see, in sanguine hope 
To kiss their landlady and tope ; 
But one cross night, 'mongst twenty other* 
The fire burnt not, without great pother. 
Till Rose^ at last, began to sing, 
And the cold blades to dance and spring ; 
So, by their exercise and kisses. 
They grew as warm as were their wishes ; 
Then scorning fire, the jolly fellows 
Cry'd, " Sing Old Rose and bum the Bellows.*' 
The above lines are transcribed from a curious 
old book, and supposed to be the literal mean- 
ing of that well-known comic saying. 



ORIGIN OF THE WORD C0CKN£;Y. 

Cockney is the distinguishing appellation by 
which those gentlemen are honoured, who, being 
natives of the metropolis, are supposed never to 
have very far exceeded the vibrative limits of St. 
PauFs clock or Bow bell. 

A citizen of London making an excursion with 
his son to the neighbourhood of Highgate, <the 
lad (who had never before taken a journey of 
«uch magnitude and extent), happening to hear 
a horse neigh (which Mras quite ne^ to him) has- 
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fily exclaimed, *' How that horse barks^ daddy/^ 
— ** Barks! you booby/' replied the father, 
^' neighs ! you mean* A dog barks, a horse 
neighs r — ^They had not proceeded far, when 
the youth, finding his ears assailed by the sud- 
den crowing of a cock^ was so fascinated with the 
shrill and unexpected sound, that he instantly 
attracted his companion's attention with, ** HarJcy 
daddy y how that cock neighs /"^— To which happy 
effusion of fancy, the citizens of London will 
probably stand indebted for the name of Cockney 
to the end of time. 



ORIGIN OF EVERGREENS AT CHRISTMAS. 

Tradition says,4bat the first Christian church 
in Britain was built of houghs ; and that the dis- 
ciples adopted the plan as more likely to attract 
the notice of the people, because the monks 
built their temples in that mannier, probably to 
imitate the temples of Saturn, which were always 
under the oak. The great feast of Saturn was 
held in December; and as the oaks were then 
without leaves, the monks obliged tbe people to 
bring in boughs and sprigs of evergreens : — and 
Christians, on the twenty-fifth of the same 
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month, did the like, from whence originated the 
present custom. 

ORIGIN OF THE SATINO^ WREN PEOPLE SPEAK 
IMPBOPSRLT, " that's A BtJLL.'* 

It became a proverb from the repeated blun- 
ders of one Obadiah BvUy a lawyer of London^ 
who lived in the reign of King Henry VII. 

DERIVATION OF THE WORD COTFIK. 

Coffin is derived from the Greek word cophi- 
nus and emms ; the former signifying basket, pan- 
nier, kettlC) or coffin ; and the last a hollow place, 
cavern, or the like. 

THE REASON OF SATING Amen AT THE END OF 
A FRAYERi AND FROM WHENCE THAT WORD 
IS DERIVED. 

The word Amen is of Hebrew origin, prima- 
rily importing Verity, whence, as ancient writers 
observe, it passes into a particle of depending 
and assenting ; and therefore, at the end of a 
petition, signifies be it sck And this gives us the 
reason why we are to conclude our prayers with 
so appropriate a word, being a summary repeti« 
tion of the preceding prayer. 
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«ira?F AK» TOBACCOi WHEN FIRST IHTRO- * 
DUCSD IK THIS COUKTRT* 

Snuffy though long known to foreigners, was 
by no means familiar to the British nation, until 
first introduced by Sir Francis Drake and Cap- 
tain Richard Greenfield in 1586. Sir Walter 
llawleigh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, con- 
vinced usy how strange the custom appeared to 
the inhabitants of this country, which we record 
in the following comical stoiy : — 

Sir Walter, in his travels abroad, having ac- 
customed himself, among the Indians, to partake 
of their favourite weed, was unwilling to discon- 
tinue the use of it on his return to England ; and 
therefore supplied himself with several hogs- 
heads, which he placed in his own study, and 
generally nsed to indulge himself by smoking <«- 
cretly two or three pipes a day; at which times 
he ordered one of his servants (a simple fellow), 
who waited at the door, to bring up a tankard of 
old ale and nutmeg, always laying aside the pipe 
when he heard his servant coming. One day, 
while he was earnestly employed in reading 
something which amused him, with the pipe in . 
his mouth, the servant entered ; and, astonished 
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to Ne bif matter in that situation, (apparently a» 
he thought on fire, for the smoke was ascending 
in thick clouds from his mouth, and the bowl of 
the pipe on fire,) he immediately, without any 
hesitation whateveri threw the ale directly in his 
master's face, and ran down stairs with all ima- 
ginable speed, and alarmed the family with le* 
peated exclamations that his master was on five 
tn the insidcy and would be burned to ashes if 
they did not immediately go up stairs to his as- 
sistance. 

SUPPOSED ORIGIir OF THE WORD TYBUKK. 

The antiquity of Tyburn is as old as the year 
1529. Before that time, the place of public ex- 
ecution was in Rotten Row, Old Street. The 
etymology of the word Tyburn^ some will have 
it, proceeds from the words tye and bum, in al- 
lusion to the old method of executing traitors at 
that place. Others think it took its name from 
a small river, or brook, once running near it, and 
called by the Romans Tybumice. Whether the 
first or the last is the origin from whence it de- 
rived its name, we know not, but are of opinion 
it is the former. 
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This. late place of execution, accordlDg to 
Pennant, was called in the time of Edwaid the 
Third, when the gentle Mortimer finished his 
days here, the Elms : but the original, as well as 
the present name, was Ttf bourne : not fipom /ye and 
buniy as if it were called so from the manner of 
capital punishments ; but from bourne^ the Saxon 
word for a ** brook," and T^, the name of that 
brook ; which, joined, gave name to a manor be- 
fore the Conquest. 



WHY THE ROCKS ON WHICH SIR CLOUDESLBY 
SHOVEL WAS CAST AWAY UPON ARE COM- 
MONLY CALLED THE BISHOP AND HIS 
CLERKS. 

. A fleet of merchant ships, on their return horn 
Spain, about three hundred years ago, were ship- 
wrecked on these fatal rocks ; among whose 
miserable numbers none were saved but three, 
viz. MUes Bishop and James and Henry Clarkf who 
were miraculoui^y preserved on a brekea mast. 
From this dreadful misfortune the rocks took the 
name they bear at present, and will most likely 
continue for ages a memento of that melancholy 
accident.. . . 
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OAIGtH 07 BAIVKING ITEAlTirs. 

The drioking of healths took its rise from ther 
time of the Danes being ia this island ; it was Are^ 
qnently customary with them, whilst an Eag- 
fisbman was drinking, t6 take that opportunity 
of stabbing him. The English, upon this, en- 
tered into combination to be mutual pledges of 
security for each other while drinking, so drank 
to each other's health and preservation: from 
hence arose the custom of pledging and drink- 
ing healths. 

It was a custom among the Greeks, and from 
thence derived^ like many others^ especially of 
the religious kind, among the Romans, to make 
libations, to pour out wine, and even to drink 
wine in honour of the gods. Sometimes this cere- 
mooy was introduced at their meals ; but, in their 
more solemn entertainments, it was performed ia 
the interval preceding the mensce seeundce, which 
answers to our second course, or the dessert. 

This manner of venerating the gods often oc- 
curs in the classics, and the following description 
of the feast, with which the Queen of Carthage 
entertains her hero in the first book of VirgilV 
JKneid, is thus translated by Dryden :— 
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** A golden bowl, that dioiie witk gems dWioe; 
The queen commanded to be fill'd with wine ; 
Then, silence thro' the hall prodaim^d, she spokes 
O hospitable Jwt, we thus invdce^ 
With solemn rites, thj saered name aadpower^ 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour. 
Thou, Bacchus, god of joy and friendly cheer. 
And gracious Jwe, both you be present here ; 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows address 
To Heav'n^ with mine, to ratify the peace. 
The goblet then she took, with nectar crown'd. 
Sprinkling the first libation on t^e ground ; 
And rais'd it to her mouth with sober grace, 
And sipping offer*d it to the next in place*'' 

Augustus also was honoured with libations by 
an act of the senate^ and they were cheerfully 
paid him> as appears from Horaee :— 

** To thee our pray'rs and wines do flow. 
To thee the author of our peace; 

As piuch as grateful Greece can show 
To Castor, or great Hercules. 

Long may you live, your days be fitir. 
Bestow long feasts and long delights ; 

This b our sober morning pray'r. 
And these our drunken yows at nigbt*^ 
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. The Roman gallants used to take off as nulnjr 
glasses to their mistresses as there were letters in 
her namei according to Martial, who says»** 
^* Let six cups to Navia*$ health go ronnd. 
And fair Tustina*$ be witb seven crown'd." 



ORIOIK OF THE PROVERB <^ DOVEBr COURT,^ 
ALL Si»EAKERS AND NO HEARERS.'* 

This proverb took its rise from a tumultuous 
court formerly kept at Dover, where was a con- 
fluence of many noisy and boisterous seamen, 
who, by their encroachment upon the woman's 
prerogative, induced the spectators to remark, 
they were " All speakers and no hearers ;*' 
which words, by frequent repetition, at length 
became a proverb. 



WHY WHERE ROSEMARY GROWS, IT IS SAID, 
** THERE THE WOMEN REIGN." 

Rosemary is held in extraordinary estimation, 
as tending, from its aromatic powers, to fortify 
the brain, strengthen the nerves, and recover the 
speech; which last virtue renders it highly valua- 
ble among the female sex. And, since the women 
goverli^ through the power of their tongue, it is 
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no 'Wonder they take so much care to cherisli 
that herb, that may afford such a sovereign as- 
sistance in case of failure of that ruling member. 



THE FIRST INVENTION OF PAPER. 

In Egypt there grows a kiAd of reed in the 
marshes, called papyrus nilatica, of a stringy 
filamental substance. From this the great Egyp- 
tian monarch, Philadelphus, first contrived to 
make a kind of paper, by soaking them in a cer- 
tain kind of gummy water, then drying them ini 
the sun, which afterwards being divided into 
sheets, were then called Papyri, from the reed of 
which they were made ; and of these the famous 
library of Philadelphus was originally composed. 



WHY THE FIRST OF AUGUST IS ALWAYS 
CALLED LAMMAS-DAY. 

The origin of Lammas^ay was at the time 
the popish priests began to make masses, that 
lambs and sheep might not die all that season 
after sheering, from whence it is called Lambs- 
mass-day, since corrupted to Lammas-day. On 
this day the tenants idio formerly held lands of 
the cathedral church in York, wdre bound by 
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tfaeir tenure io bring a lamb alive into the cburch 
at high mass. 

WHY A woman's GRBAT COAT IS FREQUENTLY 

CALLED A JOSEPH. 

From the cloak or upper coat as mentioned in 
scripture, and represented by painters, whicli the 
chaste Joseph left behind him in the hands of 
Potiphar's wife, when he withstood her teropta. 
tion. 

WHY A CAT IS FRXQUENTLY CALLED (porticU' 

larly in ike country) mrs. etans* 
The supposed derivation of this singular ap- 
pellation took its rise from one Mrs. Evans, a 
reputed witch, who according to the regular no- 
tion assumed the form of a cat; and, in allusion 
to this metamorphosis, the domestic animal hath 
ever since been so called by the vulgar. 



THE FOUR OF CLUBS, WHY IT IS CALLED 
WIBLING'S WITCH. 

The origin of this saying, is from one James 
Wibling, who, in the reign of King James the 
Fhrst, grew rich by private gaming ; and was 
commonly observed to have the four of clubs in 
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his hand when at play, And never lost a gai^e but 
when he mis&ed it. 



THE MINORIES, FROM WHENCE NAMED. 

This street is named from certain poor ladies 
of St. Clare^ or minoresses, who had been in- 
vited bto England by Blanch, Queen of Na« 
varre, wife toEdmund, Earl of Lancaster, wko 
founded here, in the year 1293, a convent for 
their reception. On the suppression, it fell into 
the gift of the crown, and was afterwards con- 
verted into a dwelling house ; but has ever since 
retained its ancient name, with the tricing altera- 
tion we have mentioned. 



FINSBURY, WH¥ 80 CALLED. 

The manor of Finsbury, formerly called Fins- 
bury Fields, was of considerable extent; it is 
mentioned in an old record as being granted by 
Richard the Second to Robert de Willingham, 
then prebendary pf the paffisb of St. Giles, Grip- 
plegate. In the^rant, it is called the gar din of 
Vinesbury ; from which it may be conjectured, 
that in those days it was a garden, or rather a 
vineyard. 
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PALL MALL, ORIGIN OF TUB NAME. 

This street appears by ancient maps to have 
been formerly appertaining to a large track of 
field, with here an4 there a nobleman's house, 
until the year 1560 ; after which the space be- 
tween St. James's and Charing Cross was filled 
up. Pall Mall was then laid out into a walk, or 
rather a place for the exercise of the Mall, a 
game long since disused : the north side was also 
planted with trees, and on the other was the 
wall of St. James's Park. 



ORIGIN OF valentine's DAY. 

Valentine was a pope or bishop of Rome, that 
lived in the ninth century; who, on this day, 
established^an annual custom of the poorer clergy 
drawing patrons by lots for the commenced year ; 
and these patrons or benefactors were called Va. 
lentines. After his death he was canonized 
for a saint, and his feast-day kept on the four- 
teenth day of February, which was thought to 
be his birth-day. Mr. John Gordon, in his me- 
moirs and account of the popes, sftys, ^' that Va- 
lentine was too good a man to be a good pope,' 
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BBd died forty days after his comecration^ vat in- 
stalment ; being choaked with a fish-bone. 

This custom, in Britain, evidently appears to 
have been copied by the laity from the clergy, 
in the days of popery ; and is a very ancient 
custom, being almost of a thousand years stand* 
ing. The birds too are supposed to chuse their 
mates, and pair on this day ; which, no doubt, is 
an additional reason to our youth of both sexes 
who are approaching to maturity, to write their 
verses, and with much ingenuity ply scissars, 
pen, and pencil, in honour of their selected or 
allotted lovers. 



ORIGIN OF YEW TREES BEING PLANTED IN 

CHURCH.YARDS. 

Before the invention of gunpowder and use of 
firearms, every parish in England was obliged 
to have yew trees in their church-yards, tiie 
branches of which were made into bows for the 
use of the archers ; and to this it is owing, that 
in many of those places we find yew trees still 
growing ; although the use of shooting with bows 
has long been discontinued in the armies oi £u^ 
rope. 

E 
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ARIOIN OF BARBBRS HANGING OUT hOVB 
POLES FOR A SIGN. 

The barber's art was so beneficial to the pab- 
lie, that he who first brought it up in Rome had 
A itatue ereeted to his memory, as ancient ail. 
thors rehite ; and in England they were in some 
measure the surgeons in old time, and therefore 
hung their basons and pole out to make known 
At a distance to the weary and wounded traveller 
where they might apply when in distress ; and 
the pole being generally painted in stripes, was 
emblematical of the fillet or bandage used in tying 
up the wounded parts. 

The barber's pole has been the subject of many 
conjectures, some conceiving it to have origi- 
nated from the word poll, or head, with several 
other conceits as far-fetched, and as unmeaning ; 
but the true intention of that party-coloured staff 
was, to shew that the master of the shop practised 
surgery, and could breathe n vein as well as mow 
a beard ; such a staff being to this day, by every 
practitioner, put into the hand of a patient under- 
going the operation of phlebotomy. 



ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF COCK-FIOHTINO. 

The origin of cock-fighting is said to be de- 
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Yived from the Athenians, on the following otCA* 
sion: When Themistocles was marching his army 
against the Persians^ he by the way espying two 
cooks fighting, caused his army to behold them, 
and made the following speech to them : — ** Be* 
hold, these do not fight for their household 
gods, for the monuments of their ancestors, nor 
for glory, nor for liberty, nor for the safety of 
their children ; but only because the one will not 
give way unto the other." This so encouraged . 
the Grecians, that they fought atrenuously, and 
obtained the victory over the Persians ; upon 
which cock-fighting was, by a particular law, 
ordained to be annually practised by the Athe- 
nians, and has ever since been countenanced in 
most parts of the known world. 



ORIGIN OF CORNtF ACTORS. 

About ninety years ago, the farmers, coast* 
ways, used to attend Bear Quay 6nce a week» 
with samples of their various articles of grain 
then lying off in sloops, &c. in the river. Com 
being at that time cheap, as well as abundant, 
it frequently happened that the farmers were 
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obliged to return home without selling their 
grain ; and as the £ssex growers principally used 
the Bull Inn, in Whitechapel, (which the buyers on 
&at account also frequented,) some of them who 
had a good opinion of the landlord, whose name 
was Johnson, * began to leave their samples with 
him to be sold at fixed prices ; but afterwards 
finding him very expert as a middle man, they 
entrusted him with a discretionary power, as to 
market prices, which he managed so much to the 
satisfaction both of buyers and sellers, that in a 
short time he opened a little counting house on 
Bear Quay, and called himself the corn-fiictor 
of the Essex fanners. This business he enjoyed 
solely, till his death, and acquiring by it a con. 
siderable fortune, it devolved to his son> and af- 
terwards to his grandson, whose partner, a Mr. 
Neville, the present Mr. Claude Scott, joined in 
the corn-factoring business, with the money be- 
queathed him by the second Johnson. 



ORIGIN OF TWELFTH-DAY. 

Twelfth-day custom of drawing for king, 
queen, &c. was borrowed from the Greeks and 

* He was originally the shoe.boy of this Inn. 
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Romans, who, on the tabernacle, or Christmtw 
festivals, drew lots for kings, by putting a piec^ 
of money in the middle of the cake, which who- 
ever found was saluted as king. 



ORIGIN O^ SADLBR^b WELLS. 

Sadler's Wells, near London, derives its name 
from a Mr. Sadler, who erected a music-house 
near the spot, where was a certain well, mnch 
frequented by the monks of Clerkenwell Priory 
before the Reformation, for the many cures as- 
cribed to the waters. At the Reformation the 
well was stopped up on account of the supersti* 
tious use made of it in 1683. Mr. Sadler dis- 
covered it ; and, after his decease, one Francis 
Forcer, a musician, became proprietor of the 
Wells and music, whose son succeeded him, and 
here first exhibited rope-dancing, tumbling, &c. 



WAITS AT CHRISTMAS, (ORIGIN OF.) 

The custom of music in the streets at Christ- 
mas, called Waits, originated from those choirs 
of angels that attended the birth of Christ ; in 
imitation of these, shepherds, in ancient times, 
u^ed to usher in Christmas with music and carols; 
and the pastofaii, or rural music, performed by 
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the Calabrian . shepherds, on bagpipes, are of 
this nature. 



VB0ETABLB8 FIRST EATEN IN THIS COUNTRY. 

. Vegetables were imported from the Nether- 
lands, about the year 1509 : there being no 
kitchen gardens in Enghmd. Before this time 
sugar was eaten with meat, to correct its putre- 
scency. 



ORIGIN OF THE NINE OF DIAMONDS BB1N6 CALLED 
THE CURSE OF SCOTLAND. 

The night before the battle of Culloden, the 
Duke of Cumberland thought proper to give 
orders to general Campbell, not to give quarter ; 
and this order being dispatched in much haste» 
happened to be written on a card, and that card 
the nine of diamonds : from which time and cir- 
cumstance, it has gone by the appellation of 
** The curse of Scotland." 



ORIGIN OF THE TITLE, POBT LAUREAT. 

The title. Poet Laureat, was first invented by 
the Ceesars of Germany, and has since been per- 
petuated by custom or vanity in the English 
court, and conferred at different tim«8 on men of 
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yarioHS and unequal merit. They receive a year- 
ly stipend, and are bound to furnish, twice a year, 
a measure of praise in verse, which is sung in 
the presence of the sovereign and his court* 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD GAZETTE. 

One of the smallest pieces of money at Venice 
is called gazetta ; and all the literary newspapers 
which were published at Venice in single sheets 
so early as the sixteenth century, were sold for 
a gazetta a piece : all kinds of newspapers were 
from thence called gazette, or gazettes.. 

Gazette is derived from the Greek word gaza, 
(a treasure,) and the paper bearing this name, is 
by most people considered a treasure of news. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAMES WHIG AND TORY. 

These names were first used in the year 1680. 
The first was a name of reproach given by the 
court party to their antagonists, for resembling 
the principles of the whigs, or fanatical conven- 
ticles in Scotland ; and the other was given by 
the country party to that of the court, comparing 
them to the tories or popish robbers in Ireland. 
They formerly were called whigs from Whigga- 
moTs^ a name given to the Scots in the South 
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West, who for viraht cf com in that qaarteir, Uifed 
Himually to repair to Leith, to buy stores that 
came from the north, and all that drove were 
called Whiggamors or Whigs^ from the term 
•' JVhiggam," which they used in driviug their 
horses. In the year 1648 the presbyterlan mi- 
nisters incited an insurrection against the court, 
and marched with the people to Edinburgh ; this 
was called " the Whiggamors' inroad ;" and, af- 
ter this, all that opposed administration in Scot- 
land, were called Whigs, and from hence the 
term was adopted in England. 

'* hobsom's choice, this or nonb." 
This saying is derived- from one Hobson, who 
formerly let out horses to hire at Cambridge, and 
who obliged every person who wanted one, to 
tiE^Ke that next the stable door, being thie one 
iHiich Imd taken the most vest, f)rom whence ori- 
ginated the saying, " Hobson's choice, this or 
none." 



ORIGIN OF PANCAKES AT SHROVETIDE. 

This custom originated from the meagre food, 
inch as eating eggs, milk, &c. Bt Shrive, which was 
4m general time of confessbn in days of popery. 
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Formerly, in the time of popes^ on Shrove 
Tuesday, the people in every parish throughout 
England were obliged, one by one, to confess 
their sins to their own parish priests, in their own 
parish churches. And that this might be done 
more regularly, the great bell in every parish 
was rung at ten o'clock, or perhaps sooner, that 
it might be heard by all, and that they might 
attend according to the customs then in use. 
And though we are now protestants, yet the 
custom of ringing the great bell in an ancient 
parish church still continues, and has the name 
of the pancake-bell ; probably, because after the 
confession it was customary to dine on pancakes 
or fritters: and many people even now have 
these articles as part of their dinner on this day» 



UNDER THB ROSB. 

The rose became a symbol of silence, from a 
tradition among the ancients, that the God of 
Love made Harpocrates, the God of Silence, a 
present of a rose, the first ever known^ to engage 
him not to divulge any of the private practices of 
his mother Venus. Hence it became a custom 
to place a rose above their heads in their rooms, 
of entertainmi^nt, to banish constraint, and fironk 
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bence also originated the saying, . " Under the 
Rose/' when any thing was to be kept secret. 



GROG, DERIVATION OF THE WORD. 

This is a sea-term for rum and water, and ori- 
ginated from Admiral Vernon, who first intro. 
duced it on board ship ; he was called by the 
seamen Old Grog, from his wearing a grogram 
coat in bad weather. 



CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 

This is a Greek proverb, originating from the 
first part of every sacrifice to the household 
gods, being offered to Vista, or the earth. 



DERIVATION OF SAL-AMMONIAC. 

Sal-ammoniac acquired its name firom the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, it being first made in 
the neighbourhood of that temple. According 
to Pliny, there were large inns in the vicinity of 
this famous temple, where the pilgrims, who came 
to worship, lodged, and who usually travelled on 
camels. The proprietors of these stables had 
some contrivance for preserving and concentrating 
the urine of these beasts, and the salts which it 
produced were afterwards sublimed in glass ves- 
sels for sale. Parkas Chemical Catechism, p. 203. 
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SINGULAR CUSTOM ANNUALLY OBSERVED BY THE 
COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 

On the annual aquatic procession of the Lord 
Mayor of London to Westminster, the barge of 
the Company of Stationers, which is usually the 
first in the show, proceeds to Lambeth Palace ; 
where for time immemorial they have received a 
present of sixteen bottles of the Archbbhop's 
prime wine. This custom originated at the ^- 
ginning of the last century: — When ArchbisLjp 
Tenison enjoyed the see, a very near relation of 
his, who happened to be master of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, thought it a compliment to 
call there in full state, and in his barge ; when 
the archbishop being informed that the number of 
the company within the barge was thirty-two, he 
thought that a pint of wine for each would not be 
disagreeable ; and ordered, at the same time, 
that a sufficient quantity of new bread and old 
cheese, with plenty of strong ale, should be given 
to the watermen and attendants : and from that 
accidental circumstance it has grown into a settled 
custom. The company, in return, presents to 
the archbishop a copy of the several almanacks 
which they have the peculiar privilege of pub- 
lishing. — Gtw^s. Mag. Dec, 1800, page 1131. 
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THE HULL AND MOUTH. 

HeDry the Eighth having taken the town of 
Boulogne, in France, the gates of which he 
brought to Hardes, in Kent, where they are 
still remaining, the flatterers of that reign 
highly magnified this action, which, Porto Bello 
like, became a popular subject for signs ; and 
the port or harbour of Boulogne, called Boulogne 
Mouth, was accordhigly set up at a noted Inn in 
Holborn. The name of the inn long out-living 
the sign and fame of the conquest, an ignorant 
painter, employed by a no less ignorant landlord 
to paint a new one, represented it by a bull and a 
large gaping human mouth, answering to the vul- 
gar pronunciation of bull and mouth. 



THE BULL AND 6AtE« 

The same piece of history as the preceding 
gave being td the Bull and Gate, originally meant 
fbr the Boulogne Gate, and Represented by an 
embattled gate, or enthince intoa fortified town . 

THE CHEQtJCRS. 

The Chequers were formerly a common sign 
for public houses, being the representation of • 
kind of draft-board. caNed Tables, and sheirted 



that there that game might be played. From 
their colour, which was red, and the similarity to 
a lattice, it was corruptly called a .red-lettuce» 
which word is frequently used by ancient writers 
to signify an alehouse. 



THE BELL SAVAGE INR 

The Spectator has explained the sign of the 
Bell Savage Inn plausibly enough, in supposing 
it to have been originally the figure of a beautiful 
female, found in the woods, called in French la 
helle sauvage. But another reason has been since 
assigned for that appellation ; namely, that the 
inn was once the property of a lady Arabella Sa- 
vage, and familiarly called Bell Savage's Inn, 
probably represented as at present, by a Bell and 
a Savage, or wild man, which was a rebus for her 
name, rebuses being much in fashion in the six- 
teenth century ; of which the Bolt in Ton is an 
instance, for the name of Bolton. 



THE THREE BLUE BALLS. 

The Three Blue Balls prefixed to the doors 
and windows of pawn-brokers' shops, by the vuk 
gar humorously enough said to indicate that it 
is two to one the things pledged are never re- 
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deemed, were in reality the arms of a set of mer- 
chants from Lombardy, who were the first that 
publicly lent money on pledges. They dwelt to- 
gether in a street, irom them named Lombard 
Street, in London, and also gave theur name to* 
another at Paris. 

The appellation of Lombard was formerly, all 
over Europe, considered as synonimous Id that 
of usurer. 



BUM-BAILIFF. 

The opprobrious title of Bum-Bailiff, so con* 
stantly bestowed on sheriffs' officers, is, according 
to Judge Blackstone, only the corruption of bound 
bailiff, every sheriff's officer being obliged to 
enter into bonds, and to find security for his good 
behaviour, previous to his appointment. 



THE BEEF-EATERS. 

At the institution of the yeomen of the guards^ 
they used to wait at table on all great solemnities, 
and were ranged near the buffets : this procured 
them the name of buffetters, not very unlike in 
sound to the jocular appellation of Beef-Eaters, 
now given them ; though, probably, it was rather 
the voluntary misnomer of some wicked wit, than 
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-an accidental corraptioo, arising from ignorance 
of the French language. 



A COADWAINER. 

A Gordwainer seems to have no relation to the 
occupation it is meant to express, which is that of 
a shoemaker. But cordonnier, originally spelt 
corduainer, is the French word for that trade, the 
best leather used for shoes coming originally 
from Cordua in Spain. Spanish leather shoes 
were once famous in England. 



TO BINE WITH DUKE HUMPHREY. 

To dine with Duke Humphrey is to go without 
one's dinner. Duke Humphrey was ordered to be 
executed before he had his dinner ; therefore, if 
youdined with the Duke you were likely to have 
none. — GenlUmaiCs Magazine, vol* 64. p. 127. 



HE SLEEPS LIKE A TOP. 

Thus we say in ^miliar language of a person 
-completely under the influence of Morpheus; 
and we imagine the simile taken from the momen- 
tary pause of a peg-top, or humming top, when its 
rotatory motion is at its height, but no such thing. 
The word top is Italian, topo in that language 
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signifies a mouse : it is the generic name, and ap» 
plied indiscriminately to the common mouse, field 
mouse, and dormouse : from which the Italian pro- 
verb, Eidorme comeun topo,is derived — Jnglice^ 
He sleeps like a top. — Gentleman's Mag. vol. 63* 
p. 893. 



TOPSY-TORVY. 

When things are in confusion they are said to 
be turned topsy-turvy, the expression is derived 
from the way in which turf for fuel is placed to 
dry on its being cut ; the surface of the ground is 
pared off with the heath growing on it, and the 
heath is turned downward, and left some days in 
that state, that the earth may get dry before it is 
carried away. It means, theq, top-side-turf<rway« 
' — GentlemaiCs Ma^, vol. 53. p» 928. 



devil's UOySE, near IfOR^SEY. 

N^ar Qomsey-wppd House i§ ^ l;^ie common- 
ly called the Devil's L^ne, aiu} iff H is a hpu9^ 
trailed th« Devil's House, which i§ said to h9.y^ 
tueen so called, 9$ having b^n th^ r^sjd^ce pf 
one Duval, a f^sunpus kighy^yigs^ ip 4my^ of 
yore. 
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TAWDRY. 

This word is a corruption of St. Audrey, and 
OT^inated in those times, when they tricked and 
bedecked the shrines and altars of the saints with 
finery. The votaries of St. Audrey (an isle of 
Ely saint) exceeding all the rest, in tiie dress and 
eqvdpage of her altar, it grew irito a bye.word 
upon any tiling that was very gaudy, that it was 
i^ tawdry ; as much as to say, all St. Audrey. 



PURITAN, OR PURITANICAL FELLOW. 

Puritans are a sect that dissent from the 
church of England. They made their first ap- 
pearance in Queen Elizabeth's time ; and, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary sanctity, which they 
introduced in religious worship, they were re- 
proached with the name of puritans, which term 
is to this day applied to any hypocritical charac- 
ter, whom, by way of derision, we call a puritan, 
or puritanical fellow. 



CANDLEMAS. 

Candlemas, a feast of the church, held on the 
second day of February, in honour of the purificar 
tion of the Virgin Mary. It is borrowed from 
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the practice of the ancient Christians, wlio; on 
that day, used abundance of lights, both in their 
churches and processions, in memory, as is sup- 
posed, of our Saviour's being on that day declar- 
ed by Simeon, '' to be a light to lighten the gen- 
tiles." In imitation of this custom, the Roman 
catholics, on this day, consecrated all the tapers 
and candles, which they use in their churches 
during the whole year. 



THIEVES VINEGAR. 

During the great plague in London, in the year 
1666, four thieres, availing themselves of the 
public calamity, took that opportunity to plunder 
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the houses of the dead and dying, yet, notwith- 
standing, escaped the infection themselves. On 
its being inquired how they thus ensured their 
own safety, it was found, that they constantly 
carried about them sponges of prepared vinegar ; 
which preparation future apothecaries adopted 
in all infectious cases, and sold under the deno- 
mination of Thieves* Vinegar. 



GOBLINS. 

)r A Flemish painter, called Gluck, having got 
possession of the secret for dying a beautiftil 
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scarlet, commuDicated it to one Giles Gobelin, 
who established a manufactory for it in the place 
in France, which still bears his name. This un- 
dertaking was deemed so rash, that it was term- 
ed Gobelin's folly : but his astonishing success at 
length induced people to suppose, that he had 
made a compact with tlie devil, from which the 
application of the term goblins to evil spirits, is 
probably derived. — Nicholsons Encyclopedia. 

The building in which tapestry is now made, 
is still distinguished by his name, and called the 
Gobelins. People at that time were so ignorant 
in matters of this kind, that they could not believe 
Gobelin performed what he did, without superna- 
tural assistance. They invented, therefore, the 
following story : — Gobelin is said to have entered 
into a compact with the devil, who was to teach 
him the art of dying scarlet ; and, having learn- 
ed it, he gained by it a great deal of money. 
When the term of the compact, however, was 
nearly terminated, as Gobelin was passing through 
the court-yard with a light in his hand, the devil 
came to fetch him away. Gobelitt begged for a 
respite, but the evil spirit would not grant it. ^ 
Gobelin at last requeste'^ that ihe devil would 
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wait till thfkbit of candle in his hand \ra* burnt 
out. This being granted. Gobelin immediately 
tlurew it into a well, and threw the devil in after 
it. The devil thus outwitted, was exceedingly 
angry ; but Gobelin had time to get a guard of 
ecclesiastics, who secured him fiom similar at- 
tacks in future. — Philosophical Magazine. 



^ TO SING LIKE A NIGHTINGALE. 

A Saxon word is said to form the etymology 
of the word nightingale, viz. gakm^ ^' to sing," 
combined with night ; as the ni^tingale pours 
forth its strains in ^ the lonely hours of repose. 
These vigils did not pass unnoticed by the an- 
cients, who have remarked that, ** to have l^ss rest 
than a nightingale is a sign of a bad sleeper.'' 

Our favourite poet Milton omits no opportu- 
nity of introducing this lovely bird. How finely 
does it serve to compose the solemn scenery of 
his Penseroso ! 

<' In her saddest, sweetest plight 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

While Cynt]mi checks the dragon yoke 

Gently o'er the accustom*d oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 
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Thee, chaantress, oft the woods jUBong, 

I wao to hear thy evening songJ* 
In another place he styles it the solemn bird ; and 
he says again: 

"As the wakeful bird . 

Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 

Tnnes her nocturnal note." 



ORIGIN OF TH£ TERM ISABELLA«COLOUR£D 

MOHAIR. 

The archduke Alb^rtus, who had married the 
infanta Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second, 
King of Spain, with whom he had the Low 
Countries in dowry, in the year 1,602, having de- 
termined to lay siege to Ostend, then in the pos- 
session of the heretics, his pious princess, who at- 
tended him in that expedition, made a vow that 
till it was taken she would nev^r change hei^ 
<^othes. Contrary to expectation, as the story 
^ays, it was three years before the place was re- 
duced, in which time her highnesses linen ha<l 
acquired the abovementioned hue* 

N. B« This colour is a wjhitish yellow, or a buff 
colour a little soiled. — Sir John JSax»kins's Notes 
on WaUim'9 Angling. 
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HE FOLLOWS ME LIKE A TANTONY PfGk 

On the nortli side of Threadneedle Street 
stands a French protestant chiirch, founded upon 
the rum of the hospital of St. Anthony, memo- 
rable for the old saying of, " He follows me 
about like a tantony pig." This saying ori- 
ginated from the following curcumstance : the 
overseers of the markets (says an ancient writer,) 
^vould take a starved pig from the market people, 
aud, having slit its ear, would give it to this hos- 
pital ; the proctor of St. Anthony would then 
turn it out into the streets, with a bell about its 
neck, and the pig might then range about the city 
without danger. If any person gave it bread, or 
other feeding, the subtle creature would watch 
him, and whine after him for more, from whence 
arose the proverb, ^' he follows me like a tantony, 
or St Ant^iony's pig." But the moment any of 
these pigs became fit for the spit, tlie proctor 
took them up for the use of the hospital. — Ancient 
Survet/ of London. 

From the above hospital also originated the 
tantony, or little bell of churches, which was used 
to call the devout to supererogatory prayers, or 
vain masses, for the release of souls Irom pur- 
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THROWING THB STOCKING. 

When Britons bold. 
Bedded of old 
Sandals were backward thrown ; 
The pair to tell, 
That ill or well. 
The act was all their own. 
From which ancient custom originated the ce- 
remony now frequently practised in the country 
on the bridal night. 



ORIGIN OF ROSEMARY, CYPRESS, AND YEW, 
BEING DISTRIBUTED AT FUNERALS, &C. 

In ancient times it was customary for those 
who attended funerals to bear a sprig of rose-* 
m^in their hands, being considered an aromatia 
herb, and a preservative against pestilential dis- 
eases : from whence the smelling thereto at fune- 
rals was probably thought a defence against the 
morbid effluvia arising from dead bodies : it was 
likewise usual to burn rosemary in the chambers 
of the sick. 

The ancients also made use of the yew and cy< 
press (being always green) at their burials, as an 
emblem of the immortality of the deceased, 
which, through their virtue or good works, they 
thought them entitled to. 
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THEOBIOIN OF MAY-POLBSk AND GARLANBS. 

It was a custOHi among the ancieot Britons, 
before converted to Christianity, to erect May- 
poles, adorned ^ith flowers, in honour of the 
goddess Flora : and the dancing of milk-maids on 
the first of May before giMrlands, ornamented with 
flowers, is only a corruption of the ancient custom, 
m compliance with other rustic amusements. 

The leisure days after seed-time had been 
chosen by our Saxon ancestors for folk-motes, or 
conventions of the people. Not till after the 
Norman Conquest the Pagan festival of Whitsun- ^ 
tide fully melted into the Christian holiday of 
Pentecost. Its original name is Whittentide, the 
time of choosing the wits or wisemen to the witten-' 
agemotte. It was consecrated to Hertha, the 
goddess of peace and fertility ; and no quarrels 
might be maintaine4» no blood shed, during this 
truce of the goddess. Each village, in the ab<^ 
ience of the ))aron at the assembly of the nation^ 
enjoyed a kind of saturnalia. The vassals met 
upon the common green around the May-pole, 
^here they elected a village lord^ or king, as he 
was called, who chose his queen. He wore an 
oak€ii> and she a hawthorn wreath, and together 
Ahey gave laws i:o the rustic sports during these 
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sweet days of freedom. The May-pole, thei^ 
tf as the English tree of liberty ! Are there many 
yet standing? 



WHY A FOOLISH FELLOW IS CALLBD 

A COXCOMB. 

This is a corruption of the word cocks-comb^ 
which is considered as an unnecessary part, and 
is always cut off from game cocks, and only suf- 
fered to grow on those of the dung-hill breed t 
hence we make use of the term cocks-comb or 
coxcomb^ to a ridiculous fribbling fellow, who pays 
more attention to the decoration of his person 
than to the improvement of his mind. 



LAND CHEAP, AN OLD SAYING* 

Land cheap, an ancient customary fine, paid 
either in money or cattle, upon the alienating or 
selling of land in some particular manor, or within 
the liberty of some borough ; as at Maldon, in 
Essex, « payment is still paid of thirteen-pepce, 
in every mark of the purchase money, for certain 
land and houses sold in that town. 



LEET, OR COURT-LEET.. 

Leety is a Saxon word, signifying a law day, 
from whence is derived our Leet, or Court^Leet, 
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m)nch is a court of jurisdiction and record, be-' 
longing to the lord of a manor, into which all 
offl^ces under high treason were formerly in- 
quired into, and some were punished, and others, 
transferred to the county assizes. 



ECONOMY, OR GBCONOMY. 

(Economy is derived from the Greek words 
oikos^ a house, and nomos, law or order in the 
management of a family and domestic affairs. It 
is sometimes used in a more extensive sense to 
signify a just, prudent, and regular conduct in 
all the affairs of life, thence an economist im- 
plies a good manager- 

CANDLEMAS DAY. 

€andUmas'day^ is derived from the words candU 
and mass: on this day, (the 2d of February) the 
feast of the purification of the blessed Virgin was 
formerly celebrated with many lights i n churches. 
The custom of going in procession on Candlemas- 
day, witli lighted candles in the hand, is said to 
have originated-with the Romans, who went about 
Rome with torches and candles burning in wor- 
ship of Februa, the mother of Mars. This was 
afterwards, by pope Sergius, converted into the 
worship of our Lady, and her Son the Lord Jesus 
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iCbrist. :^rhe practice of using abaodance of 
-lights, - both in churches and processions, conti- 
nued in England till the second year of Edward 
the Sixth, when bishop Cranmer forbade it by 
order of the privy council. ' 

VIGILS, OR EVES. 

In the primitive times, it was the custom to pass 
great part of the nights which precede certain ho- 
lidays in religious exercises; and these exer- 
cises, from being performed in the night, were 
called vigilicej vigils or watchings. 



PLOUGH MONDAY — ORIGIN OF. 

Plough Monday is the 9th of January, the 
Monday after Twelfth-day. The ploughmen in 
the north country draw a plough from door to 
4oor, and beg money to drink ; from whence this 
custom took its name. Plough-day had its origin 
when the feudal system prevailed in this country^ 
when the lords and barons had their lands tilled 
,by their vassals or tenants. The Christmas holi. 
days terminated on Twelffh-day ; and the plough- 
ing season for the new year commenced the first 
IKIonday after ; on which day, the sock-men (as 
this sort of ploughmen were then called) were 
4>bliged to appear with their ploughs^ &c.at a place 
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uppoinled diere, to have tbem ^xamiiied, vhether 
they were in a proper condition to perform their 
lord's work; for ploughs w^re then scarce, and it 
was a mark of some consequence to possess one in 
good order. Hence the appellation of Plough. 
Monday has ever since been applied to the first 
Monday after Twelfth-day. It is conjectured^ that 
the system of begging money arose at a time 
when they could not plough the land on account 
of its being frozen, as watermen drag about a 
boat iu severe frosis, and beg money, because 
they are unable to ply on the river. 

NEWS-<-ORIGIN OF THE WOHD. 

The four cardinal points of the compass, mark- 
ed with the letters N. E. W. S. standing for North, 
East, West, and South, forms the word News, 
which coming from all parts of the world gave 
derivation to the word. 



Selah — REASON WHY THAT WORD IS PUT AT 
THE END OF SEVERAL VERSES IN THE 
PSALMS* 

Seldi, is a musical note, and, according to 
-andent translators of holy writ, implies an ele- 
vation of the voice, as though it were irregularly 
derived from Scdal, to elevate, or it signifies a 
<^ommon pause. 
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PIBPOUDER COURT» 

Piepowder is demed from the French words, 
pity a foot^poudre^ dnsty ; it is a term applied to a 
court, held in fairs, to yield justice to buyers and 
sellers, and for redress of disorders committed in 
them; it was so called, because it was most usually 
held in summer, and suitors to this court were 
most commonly country clowns, with dusty feet,, 
and from the expedition in hearing and deciding 
the causes belonging thereto, being before the 
dust goes off the shoes of the people's^ feet 

dbyil's tavern, (formerly in fleet- 
street) WHY so NAMED, VERBATIM FROM. 
ANCIENT RECORD. 

Know, friends, that of old,. 

f 

A plump fellow did hold 

The tavern next bar o' the Temple ; 
He was blest, as hme goes, 
With a jolly red nose, 

And his name was Jeremy Kempk, 
'Twas plaguy cold weather. 
He was muzzPd together . 

With a doxy, caird EUzabeth KeUar ; 
And these two, it is said, 
'Cause they wanted a bed. 

Made use of a butt in the cellar. 
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Mean while it fell out* 
In the street was a'nmt. 

The coaches could scarce get along ; 
'And a parcel of sheep, 
Driving by, chanc'd to creep, 

Close up to the wall from the throng. 
Full wide were the grates, 
Which made the Sun gates. 

To let his li^t into the cellar r 
When down fell a ram. 
As black as old Cham, 

While Kemple was toying with KeUar^ 
You may judge the surprise. 
Made play-fellows rise, 

111 luck this disgrace had design'd^em ; 
Up half-naked they ran, 
Both woman and man^ 

And swore they'd the devil behind 'em. 
Now the wags, do you see. 
As wags there will be, 

Being pleas'd with this pleasant adventure, 
Gave the tavern the name. 
To poor Jerry's shame. 

By which you at present must enter.* 

* Alluding to the year 1811, when this tavern 
was in great vogue. 
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BABD6 — DERIVATION OF THE WOR0, AND 
WHY POETS ARE SO CALLED. 

This word is derived from hards, the most an- 
cient order (and yery reasonably believed a reli*- 
gious order) of persons among the old Britons, 
They were before the druids, though afterwards 
eclipsed by them in point of authority and re^ 
putation. They are taken notice of by several 
ancient authors, as Strabo, Hesychiusy &c. They 
were wont to sing the praises, in words set to 
music, of eminent and renowned persons ; whence 
they are called by those authors, poets, songsters; 
composers of verses, and the like. They were 
employed in the apotheosis, or deification of distin- 
guished heroes. They received their mode of 
singing from the Phoenicians, who were the firsts 
that, by the necessity of their affairs, and their 
extraordinary skill in navigation, under their great 
leader Hercules, not the Grecian Hercules, but son 
to the king of Tyre, traded with the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, but more especially with the 
more southern part of it, where there are still se- 
veral remarkable relics of Phoenician antiquity. 



WAPENTAKE — DERIVATION OF. 

Wapentake is a certain division of a county. 
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Otherwise called a hundred. The name is derived 
from an ancient custom, wherein, a person, wha 
came to take upon him the government of a bun. 
dred, was, met by Hie better sort of people, who 
touched his weapon or lance with their spear&; 
by which ceremony, they were united together,, 
and entered into a mutual association. 



REGISTERS IN PARISH CHURCHES.. 

The register of a parish church is a book, in 
which baptisms, marriages, and burials are in each 
parish, every year, orderly registered. This cus- 
tom was laudably instituted by that great, but un- 
fortunate person, Thomas Cromwell^ Earl of Essex, 
in September, 1538, while he was vicar-general 
to King Henry the Eighth. 



ROME WAS NOT BUILT IN A DAY. 

This saying originated from the gradual ad- 
vances of Rome, from an obscure original, to be 
the mistress of the universe, (which it was at one 
time) setting forth, that by patient perseverance^ 
and elaborate application to industry, the great- 
est blessings might be obtained. 



PARADISE— ETYMOLOGY OF THE VtTORD. 

Paradise is a Persian word, and means a gar- 
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den, or orchard^ but from the delicious pleasant-^ 
ness of such places, it is metaphorically used to 
signify an inyisible place of happiness. 



THE FIRST KING THAT EVER REIQNEB. 

Nimrod was the first monarch, who, after the 
deluge, usurped sovereign powers ; ^* he was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, and his kingdom 
was Babel." Genesis x. 9th and 10th verses. 



ENGLAND, WHEN AND BY WHOM NAMED. 

Egbert, (son of Alemond) one of the kings of 
the Saxon heptarchy, and eighteenth king of the 
West Saxons, by his warlike achievements (for he 
was one of the famous heroes of the age) conquer- 
ed the other six kings, and reduced their domi* 
nions under his obedience. Whereupon, in the 
year 819, he was crowned at Winchester sole 
monarch of South Britain^ under the new title of 
England, which he established by royal procla- 
mation, as derived from his ancestors the Angles, 
who assisted the Saxons in the conquest of this 
country. 

A PURLIEU MAN — WHAT CONSTITUTES. 

A Purlieu-man, is one that has land within the 
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porlieuy that is, ground near any forest, andforty 
shillings a year freehold : upon which account, he 
is allowed to hunt or course in his own purlieu, 
with certain limitations. 



OBiiaiN OF THE MARQUIS OF ANANDALE's CRE«T^— 

A SPUR. 

One of the ancestors of the Marquis of Ajian- 
dale, being at the court of England, many years 
back, a plot was laid to take away his life, when 
an unknown person privately put a pair of spurs 
into his hand. The Marquis inunediately under- 
stood the meaning of the present and fled ; and 
from this incident the family took a spur for thdur 
cre$t,, to which they added a wing as a mark of 
their activity. 



REC LU.se— ORIGIN OF THE WORD. 

Ag^es. Rpchier, a beautiful girl, was the damglk* 
ter of a la^rcbant, who had left her a greatiortiine^ 
at the age of eighteen, mad^ hf rself a nchut, in 
the parish of •S^^.(?j9/K>r^tena,onthe5thofOet0iMr» 
1403. The appellation of recluse was giyen to 
maidens, or widows, who caused a little toom to 
be built for them against the wall of some church. 
A reeUi8to» was perfiMrm«d wkh gveal soloolnity : 
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the dltrreh WUft hung with tapesb^ ; mfisses trei^ 
celebrated by a bishop, in his robes; to this 
succeeded a sermon, preached by the bisho{> 
hhnself, who then, after copiously sprinkling the 
little room with holy water, put his seal on the 
door. The otily aperture was a small window, 
dtrough m^tch the recluse hetird divine service, 
ted received her uecessaries. Agaes lived ninci 
ty-niiie years. 



ORIGIN OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE TITLE OF SHE- 
RIFFS; AND OF THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
DRINKING TO GENTLEMEN FOR THAT OFFICE. 

In the tenth year of the reign of King John, 
anno 1208, the citizens of London had a charter 
from him to choose their mayor, whom the king 
named before himself, and on Michaelmas-day 
they chose Henry Fitz Alwin to be their mayor. 

On the same day, the title of bailiff of London 
was changed into that of sheriffs, and Peter Duke 
and Thomas Neal were sworii sheriffs, the two 
first who bore that office under the name in 
London. 

In the second year of the reign of Henry the 
Seveotfaj anno. 1487—8, John Percival, the 

g2 
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Lord Mayor's carver, was chosen oner of the she. 
riffs of London in the following manner : — Sir 
Henry Collet, the lord mayor, took a cup of 
wine, and drank to John Percival, who waited 
then at his table, standing bare, the lord mayor 
drinking to him, and styling him sheriff of London 
for the ensuing year, so far made use of his privi- 
lege that way, as to cause Percival, to put on his 
hat, and sit down at the table ; accordingly, the 
carver sat down, took on him the office of sheriff, 
and was afterwards^ lord mayor himself, and 
knighted. 



PILGRIMAGE— ORIGINAL MEANING OF. 

The form of consecratinga person for a pilgrim- 
age, in what are called the middle ages, was as 
follows : — ^The pilgrim elect, after confession, lay 
prostrate at the altar, while an appropriate mass 
was performed. After this he arose, and the 
priest consecrated his scrip and staff. The former 
of these he next sprinkled with holy water, and 
hung round the pilgrim's neck, accompanying the 
ceremony with certain prayers : the like was also 
done with his staff. The whole concluded with 
the mass de iter agentihus. To pilgrims going to 
the Holy Land, a garment was delivered narked 
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with a clNis»: both cross and garment having been 
pre vioudy consecrated . 



ANECDOTE — MEANING OF THE WORD. 

This word was originally given by the Greeks 
to every thing, of whatever i^ature, that was made 
known to the people for the first time. In its li- 
terary acceptation, it signifies historical details of 
such events as have taken place in the courts of 
sovereigns, and which it was never intended 
should be published. 

At present, the word is commonly applied to 
any detached account of celebrated sayings, or 
remarkable actions, which are either in general 
histories, or are made to supply the place of a 

regular narrative. 

. ■ ,. -J 

GILT SPUR STREET — WHY SO CALLED. 

Gilt Spur Street was formerly called Knight- 
rider Street, and both that by Doctors' Commons, 
and this for the same reason ; the knights with 
their gilt spurs, riding that way from the Tower 
Royal, to entertain the king and his nobles with 
justs and tournaments in Smithfield. They rode 
firom the Tower Royal, through Great and Little 
Knight-rider streets, up Creed Lane, to Ludgate, 
and thence up Gilt Spur Street, to Smithfield. 
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The goldcQ or giU spu^^ were the di^tincthre 
mark of a knight, those of a sqiijire heiag always 
of silver. The original spurs were mere goads 
fastened to the heel of the shoe, as appears from 
a seal of Alain Fergant, Duke of Britany, in 1084, 
and many other instances. Rowels were after^ 
wards invented, and the sive of these was gradur 
ally increased to such a degree, that in the reigs 
of Charles the Seventh, they were nearly 9s broad 
as a man's hand: the necks of the spurs were about 
six inches long. At the creation of a knight, the 
king or prince who conferred the order generally 
buckled on the spurs with his own hands; and, 
a& this was the first ceremony of investment, so 
the hacking of the spurs was the first act of de- 
gradation. 

OBIOIN OF THE GAM£ OF CHESS. 

A]>put th^ coa^nePQ.ement of the fifth century 
of the Chri&tian era, the sovereignty of a.lfirge 
kingdom^ near the mouth of the Ganges, devolTi^d 
upon ^ very young monarch; ei^perience hadno^t 
yet taught him that he should consider his sut\ieotfl[ 
a^ his pbildrenaaod that their love was the only s^CK 
lid P^op of the state; it was in vain that thoie iqw 
ports^nt truth? Vf^e held up to hj$ view by thfi«Qge 
BrabWRSa stnd bis I^i9h» ; cilated with poMM» and 
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graqdeuri he swayed the land with juimatural le- 
verity. 

Sissa, the son of Dahur, the most venerable of 
the Brahmins, on whom the splendour of philoso- 
phy and wisdom shone from his infancy to his 
seventieth year, saw that there were virtues in the 
monarch, which required only the culture of 
reason to Ining them into life; and, afflicted at the 
miseriesof his country, he undertook to display to 
the monarch the cause of them. 

Sissa, aware of the disrepute into which the 
precepts of morality and virtue had fallen, from 
the evil examples held up by those who taught 
them, was led to devise a mode of instruction, 
\^ereby his lessons should appear the result oi 
the prince's own reasoning, rather than the in. 
structions oi another. With this view he invented 
the game " Shaik," or "The King;" in this 
game^ he contrived to make the king the most 
iaiportant of all the {^eces, but yet the easiest 
to attack, and the most difficult to defend, and 
CM^y to^ be defended by the next in rank or eon. 
sequeaee iu the game, in gradation. 

The game was first spread abroad among some 
o( the leading men ; aad, from the great fane of 
Sissa, becane soon m vogue; the prince keawt 
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of It, and directed that the inventor should be 
Us instructor. The sage Brahmin had now at- 
tained his desire, and, in the course of his instruc- 
tionsy took seasonable occasion to point out the 
dependence of the king on the pawns, and other 
seasonable truths: the prince, bom with genius, 
and capable of virtuous sentiments, in despite of 
the maxims of courtiers, applied to himself the 
morality which the game so strongly exhibited, 
and, reforming his conduct, his people soon be- 
came happy. 

The prince, eager to recompense the Brahmin 
for the great good derived from his ingenuity, re- 
quired him to demand what he thought compe- 
tent. The Brahmin asked only a gift of com, the 
amount of which should be regulated by the 
number of houses (or squares), on the chess- 
board, putting one grain on the first house, two on 
the second, four on the third, and so on, in double 
progression to the sixty.fourth house. This ap- 
parent moderation of the demand astonished the 
king, and he unhesitatingly granted it ; but when 
hb treasurer had calculated the amount of the do- 
nation^ they found that the king's revenues were 
not competent to discharge it; for the cbra of 
1(^884 towns, each containing 1084 granaries 
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of 1739762 measures each, and each measure to 
copsist of 32>768 grains, could alone answer the 
demand. 

The Brahmin then took the opportunity of 
pointing out to the monarch, how necessary it 
was, especially for kings, to be guarded against 
the arts of those who surround them, how much 
they owed to their subjects, and how cautious they 
should be of inconsiderately bestowing their goods 
wastefuUy. 



DERIVATION OF THE WORD DANGEROUS. 

In the pontificate of Thigh, the thirty-seventh 
Bishop of Mans, a lady named Dangerose^ so fair, 
that she was commonly styled '' La Belle Fille/* 
or ^' jLa Bella Nymphe^*' resided at the Castle of 
Chemire le Gandin, in Maine (which to this day 
retains the name of '* Le Chateau de Belle Filled'): 
she was courted by Damase^ Lord pf Asnieres ; 
but he being too near a-kin to obtain her in mar- 
riage, the lady's delicacy yielded to her attach, 
ment, and they Kved together in an illicit alliance. 
The pious Bishop of Mans, after in vain attempt- 
ing to dissolve the union, launched the bolts of e%r 
communication, in the most awful manner, against 
the seducer. But Damaae^ who seems to bare 
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been much too powerful a baron to thudc about 
religion, ridiculed the good prelate's menaces, 
and said Tauntingly, that '' fire and water would 
stand him in stead, as much as ever, in spite of 
the bishop :" who, in his turn, replied, — ^^ That 
fire and water would avenge the cause of Heaven 
on the haughty lord, within six months, unless he 
repented." — The baron continuing obstinate, one 
day, as he was hawking, was obliged by a Tiolant 
storm to betake himself, with his falconer, to a 
little boat, that by crossing a river he might gain 
a place ef shelter. A flash of lightning, however, 
fUling on him and his vessel, before he had pass- 
ed the stream, he died half«bumt and half-drown^ 
ed ; and, though the falconer's body was soon 
found, that of Dmnaie could never be heard of. 
The fair Dgngerost, terrified at the ftite of her 
paramour, threw herself at the feet of Bishop 
Thigh, lamented her sin, and withdrawing to a 
remote part of her estates, q^nt the rest of a 
long life in unceasiug penitence. After thb 
alarmii^ interpositioB of Providence, the exam- 
ple of Damgerose^s misfbrtnne being in every one*8 
mouthy those who are acquainted witb^be Frendi 
laag^age will know, thal^ '^ Ceci untla D&mgtm 
r»i^'* was a aatwal ei^kicssioit for all the neigjk- 
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iMurhood; wlitB aay thing wliieb drew peril after 
iti was spoken of. The expi^ssion probably e»- 
iBHcled itself to the English provinces, in the yi- 
eimty of Maine, and fk'om henoe originated the 
AttBch word, dangereux, and the English word 
dangerous. 



ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Ssuht Anthony was born in Egypt in 251^ and 
inherited a large fortune, which he distributed 
among his neighbours, and the poor : he retired 
into solitude, founded a religious order, built ma- 
ny monasteries, and died anno 356. Many ridi- 
culous stories are told of his conflicts with the 
devil, and of his miracles. There are seven 
epistles extant attributed to him. 

St. Anthony is sometimes represented with a 
fire by his side, signifying that he relieves personi 
from the inflammation called after his name : but 
always accompanied by a hog, on account of his 
having been a swineherd, and curing all disorders 
in that animal. To do him the greater honour^ 
the Romanists, in several places, keep, at cosh- 
mon charges, a hog, denominated St. Anthonys 
hog, for which they have great vederation. Some 
wUi have St. Anthony ^s picture on the waHs ot 
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their houses, hoping by that to foe preserved from 
the plague: and the Italians, who do not know 
the true signification of the fire, painted at the 
side of their saint, concluding that he preserves 
houses from being burnt, invoke him on such 
occasions. 

St. Anthony also gives the denomination to an 
order of religious, founded in France about the 
year 1095, to take care of those afflicted with St. 
Anthony's fire, a name popularly given to the 
erysipelas. It apparently took this denomination 
as those afflicted with it made their peculiar ap. 
plication to St. Anthony of Padua, for a cure. 
It is known that, anciently, particular diseases 
had their peculiar saints : thus, in the ophthal- 
mia, persons had recourse to St Lucia; in the 
tooth-ache, to St. Apollonia; in the hydropho- 
bia, St. Hubert, &c. 

It is said, that, in some places^ the monks as- 
sume to themselves a power of giving, as well as 
of removing, the ignis sacer, or erysipelas ; a 
power which stands them in great stead for keep- 
ing the poor people in subjection and extorting 
alms. To avoid the menaces of these monks, the 
country people present them every year with a 
fat hog a-piece. Some prelates endeavoured to 
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persuade Pope Paul the Third to abolish the or- 
der ; but without effect, as it exists to this day in 
several places. 



THE DEVIL AND DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 

Fusty or FaustuSy was a citizen of Mentz, and 
one of the earliest printers. He had the policy 
to conceal his art ; and to this policy we are in- 
debted for the tradition of ** The Devil and Dr 

• 

Faustus/' handed down to the present times. 
FaustuSy in partnership with Peter Schoeffer^ 
in the year 1462» printed off a considerable 
number of copies of the Bible^ to imitate those 
which were commonly sold in manuscript. Fust 
undertook the sale of them at Paris^ where 
the art of printing was then unknown. At first 
he sold his copies for so high a sum as five or six 
hundred crowns, the prices usually demanded by 
the scribes. He afterwards lowered his price to 
sixty crowns, which created universal astonish- 
ment : but when he produced copies as fast as 
they were wanted^ and lowered the price to thir- 
ty crowns, all Paris was agitated. The uniform- 
ity of the copies increased the wonder ; informa- 
tions were given to the police against him as a 
magician; his lodgings were searched; and a 
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great number of copies being f6and| ibffj wett 
feized : the red ink, with which tbey were Ml* 

bellished, was said to be his blood : it wat seri* 
ously adjudged that he was in league with the 
devil; and if he had not fled, most probably he 
would hare shared the fate of those, whom i^ao- 
rant and superstitious judges condemied in thoM 
days for witchcraft 

HUNDRED (a PART OR DIVISION OF A 
' COUNTY), WHY 80 CALlBD. 

Hnndred, Hundredum, or CenturiM, a pftrfi&f 
Av4sion of a county, tras anciently tto fMisi 
tF&m its containing an hundred families, or ft^Mi 
its furnishing an hundred able men for the klng^s 
trars. After King Alfred's dividing this khig^ 
doM into comities, and giving the govermafent tf 
each to a sherifT^ these counties were divkled 
into hnndreds, of which the constable iras tlft 
chief officer. The grants of hundreds were it 
first made by the king to particniar persons : bvt 
Ihey are not now held by grant or preseription^ 
their jurisdiction being devolved to the coutfiy- 
court; a few of them only eitcepted, that have 
been, by privilege, annexed to the crown, 6r 
gnmted to some great subjeels^ and stitt teiMrii 
in the natttve of a fSranthise. 
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ttUNGAttt WATER, WHY SO CALLED. 

Hungary Water is a distilled water prepared 
from the tops of flowers of rosemary ; so deDO* 
minated from a Queen of Hungary, for whose 
use it was first made. 



HUBI*Y-BURLY. 

Httrly-burly, in vulgar language, denotes con- 
fusion or tumult, and is said to owe its origin to 
two neigbhouridg families, Hurleigh and Bur-^ 
high, which filled their part of the kingdom with 
contest and violence. 



LORD, ORIGIN OF THE TITLE, 

Lord is a title of honour given to those who are 

noble either by birth or creation. In this sense^ 

it aqiounts to much the same as peer of the realm, 

or lord of parliament. The title is by courtesy 

also given to all the sons of dukes and marquises^ 

and to the eldest sons of earls ; and it is also 3 

title of honour bestowed on those who are ho- 

liourable by their employments, as lord advocate, 

hri ehambtrlain, or lord chancellor, &c. The 

word is SaxoB, but abbreviated from two syllable* 

into one; for it was originally illaford, which, by 

dropping the aspiration, became b/ifrif, and after- 
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wards, by contraction^ lord, '* The etymology 
of the word/' (says J. Coates,) " is well worth 
observing; for it was composed ofillqff * a loaf 
of bread/ and /ore/, ^ to give or afford;' so that 
illaford, now lord, implies *a giver of bread ;' 
because, in those ages, such great men kept ex- 
traOTdinary houses, and fed all the poor: for 
which reason they were called givers of bread, a 
thing now much out of date, great men being 
fond of tetaining the title, but few regarding the 
practice for which it was first given/' 



LADY, DERIVATION OF THE TITLE. 

The title of lady is derived from two Saxon 
words, which signify loaf-day, which words have, 
in time, been contracted into the present appel- 
lation. It properly belongs only to the daughters 
of earis, and all of higher rank : but custom has 
made it a wqrd of complaisance for the wives of 
knights and for all eminent women. 

As to the original application of this expres- 
sion, it may be observed, that heretofore it was 
the fashion for those families whom God had 
blessed with affluence, to live constantly at their 
mansion-houses in the country, and that once a 
week, or oftener, the lady of the manor distri- 
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buted to her poor neighbours^ with her oiM 
handsy a certain quantity of bread ; but the prac^' 
tice which gave rise to this title, is now as little 
known as the meaning of it : however, it may be 
from that hospitable custom, that to this day the 
ladies, in this kingdom alone, serve the meat at 
their own table. 



DANDELION, WHY CALLED PisS-O-bed, 

The common Dandelion is found on the road 
sides, in pastures, and on the banks of ditches. 
Early in the spring, the leaves, whilst yet white, 
and hardly unfolded, are an excellent sallad. The 
French eat the roots and tender leaves with bread 
and butter. Children that eat it in the evening, 
experience its diuretic effects in the night, which 
is the reason that other European nations, as well 
as the English, vulgarly call it Piss-a-hed, When 
a swarm of locusts had destroyed the harvest in 
the island of Minorca, many of the inhabitants 
subsisted upon this plant. It is likewise made 
use of for many purposes in mediqine. 

LATE WAKE — MEANING OF THE TERM*. 

Late Wake is a ceremony used at funerals in 
the Highlands of Scotland. The evening after 

H 
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the death of any person, the relations and friends 
of the deceased meet at the house, attended by 
bagpipe or fiddle; the nearest of kin, be it wife, 
son, or daughter, opens a melancholy ball, danc- 
ing, and greeting (L e. crying violently) at the 
same time, and thb continues till daylight ; but 
with such gambols and frolics among the younger 
part of the company, that the loss which occa- 
sioned them is often more than supplied, by the 
consequences of that night. If the corpse re- 
mains unburied for two nights, the same rites are 
renewed. Thus, Scythian like, they rejoice at the 
deliverance of their friends out of this life of 
misery. 



CURFEW BELL, WHY SO CALLED. 

The curfew bell, called in the low Latin of 
the middle ages ignitegium or peritegimn^ and in 
French, currefew — was a signal for all persons to 
extinguish their fires at a certain hour. In those 
ages people made fires in their houses in a hole 
or pit in the centre of the floor, under an opening 
formed in the roof; and when the fire was burnt 
out, or the family went to bed, the hole was shut 
by a cover of wood or earth. Thispraetiee still 
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prevails amoDg the cottagers in some parts of 
Scotland^ and we doubt not of other countries* 
In the dark ages, when all ranks of people weie 
turbulent, a law was almost every where estab- 
lished, that the fire should be extinguished at a 
certain time in the evening ; that the cover should 
be put over the fire-place ; and that all the fanuly 
should retire to rest, or at least keep within doors. 
The time when this ought to be done, was signi- 
fied by the ringing of a bell, called therefore the 
curfew hell, or ignitegium. It was the law of 
William the Conqueror, which introduced this 
practice first into England, and was abolished by 
Henry the First, in 1100. 

The ringing of the curfew bell gave rise to the 
prayer bell, as it is called, which is still retained 
in some protestant countries. Pope John the 
Twenty-third, with a view to avert certain appre* 
bended misfortunes, which rendered his life un- 
comfortable, gave orders, that every person^ on 
hearing the ignitegium, should repeat the Ave 
Maria three tiopies. When the appearance of i^ 
comet, and a dread of Turks, alarmed all Christ, 
endom. Pope Calixjtus the Third increased these 
periodical times of prayer, by ordering the prayer 
bell to be rung also at noon. 

H 2 
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WHIT8UN FARTHINGS. 

Whitsunftrthings, otherwise cdXLed smoke far- 
things, or quadrantes pentecostes, was a composi- 
tion for offerings which was anciently made in 
Whitsun week by every man in England, who 
occupied a house with a chimney, to the cathe- 
dral church of the diocese in which he lived. 



WHITSUNDAY, WHY SO CALLED. 

Whitsunday is a solemn festival of the Christian 
church, observed on the fiftieth day after Easter, 
in memory of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles, in the visible appearance of fiery 
cloven tongues, and of those miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upod them. 

It is called Whitsunday, or Whitesunday ; be- 
cause this being one of the stated times far bap- 
tism in the ancient church, those who were bap- 
tized put on white garments, as types of that 
spiritual purity they received in baptism. As the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles hap- 
pened upon the day which the Jews called Pffi- 
tecost, this festival retained the name of Pente- 
cost among the Christians. 



^ 
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CHAPEL, DERIVATION OF THE WORD, 

A place of divine worship called a cbapel, 19 
derived from the Latin capella. In former times, 
when the kings of France were engaged in war» 
they always carried St. Martin's hat into the field, 
which was kept in a tent as a precious relic : from 
whence the place was called capella: and the 
priests who had the custody of the tent, capellanu 
Afterwards the word capella became applied to 
private oratories. • 

ORIGIN OF THE OLD ADAGE, " IF IT RAINS 
ON ST. SWITHIn's DAY, IT WILL RAIN FOR 
FORTY DAYS AFTERWARDS." 

In the year 865, Saint Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester,, dying, was canonized by the then pope* 
He was singular in his desire to be buried in the 
open^hurch-yard, and not in the chancel of the 
minster, as was usual with the then bishops, which 
request was complied with ; but the monks, on 
his' being canonized, taking it into their heads 
that it was disagreeable for the saint to lie in the 
open church-yard, resolved to move his body into 
the choir, which was to have been done in solemn 
procession on the 15th of July. It rained, how- 
ever, so violently on that day^ and for forty days 
succeeding, as had hardly ever been known. 
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which made them set aside their design, as con- 
trary to the wOl of Heaven ; and, instead of femov- 
ing the body, they erected « chapel oyer his 
grare. 



ORIGIN OV THE SHERIFFS COUNTINO HOBNAILS. 

This is a foolish custom of antiquity, nobody 
knows when begun, or why continued ; but that 
it originated from the following circumstances : 

In former times, when money was very scarce, 
and when we had no larger coin than a penny, 
the reserved rents or grants of lands or tenements, 
especially small ones, were usuaDy paid in some- 
thing that had a refefence to the nature of the 
thmg granted, or the occupation of the grantee* 

The two following extracts from records in the 
Exchequer, with the translation, wiU clear up the 
point. 

*' Walter de Brun Mareschallus, de Stranda, 
redit compotum de sex femis equoHim, pro ha- 
benda quadam placea in Parochia St. dementis 
ad Fabrica quam ibidem locandam/' — Mag. Rot. 
19 Henty HI. 

^Walter Mareschallus, ad cmcem lapideam, 
redit lex ferra equorum cum olaribus, pro qua. 
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dam fabrica quam de Rege tenet ia-eapite «x op- 
posite crucis kpidea." — Metnor. 1. Edward L 

*' Walter le Brun Mareshall, or farrier, of the 
Strand, renders six horse shoes to have a certain 
place in the parish of St. Clements, to build a 
forge there. — Great Rolls of the \9th Henry III. 

** Walter Mareshall, or the farrier at the 
stone cross, renders six horse shoes, with their 
nails, for (or as a reserved rent) a certain forge, 
opposite to the stone cross, which he holds of the 
king in capite/' — Memoranda Rolls in the Exche~ 
quer of the first year of King Edward the First. 

The first of these points out the beginning, as 
well as the reason of the payment of these horse 
shoes and nails; for, it was to have a piece of 
ground to build a forge on, therefore that must 
he the first payment. The nineteenth year of 
Henrv the Third falls in with 1234, now 577 
years ago. In process of time, this piece of 
ground, and buildings on it, came to the mayor 
and citizens of London ; and they, by the she- 
riffs, have continued to render them into the Ex- 
chequer aBQually to this day. 

The spot where the stone cross once stood 
ted afWrwards a maypole erected on it, which 
many now living can well remember. 
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SHOBMAKBRS, WHY CALLED CORDWAINERS. 

Cordwainers, orCordineers, is the term, where- 
by the statutes denominate shoemakers. The 
word is formed from the French Cordonnier, a kind 
of leather brought from Cordova, whereof they 
formerly made iLf upper leather of their shoes. 
Others derive it from Corde, rope^ because, ancir 
ently, shoes were made of cord; as they are still 
in some parts of Spain, under the name of Alpar- 
gates. 



AVE MARIA. 

Ave Maria, or Hail Mary, signifies the angel 
Gabriel's salutation of the Virgin Mary, when be 
brought her the tidings of the incarnation. It is 
become a prayer, or form of devotion in the Ro- 
mish church. Their chapiets and rosaries are 
divided into so many Ave Marias, and so many pa- 
ter nosters^ to which the Papists ascribe wonder- 
ful efficacy. 



JUBILEE, ORIGIN OF. 

The Jubilee was originally a time of public 
and solemn festivity among the ancient Hebrews. 
This was kept every fiftieth year ; it began about 
the autumnal equinox, and was proclaimed by 
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sound of trumpet throughout all the country. 
At this time all slaves were released, all debts 
annihilated, and all lands, houses, wives, and chil- 
dren, however alienated, were restored to their 
first owners. During this whole year, all kind 
of agriculture was forbidden ; and the poor had 
the benefit of the harvest, vintage, and the other 
productions of the earth, in the same manner as 
the sabbatical or seventh year. As this was de. 
signed to put the Israelites in mind of their 
Egyptian servitude, and to prevent their imposing 
the like upon their brethren, it was not observed 
by the Gentile proselytes. The Christians, in 
imitation of the Jews, have likewise established 
Jubilees, which began in the time of Pope Boni- 
face the Eighth, in the year 1300, and are now 
practised every twenty-five years ; but these re- 
late only to the pretended forgiveness of sins, and 
the indulgences granted by the church of Rome, 
together with the privilege of performing a thou, 
sand frolics in masquerade. The ceremony of 
the Jubilee observed at Rome begins in the fol- 
lowing manner :f-,-The Pope goes to St. Peter's 
church, to open the holy gate, which is walled up, 
and opened only on this occasion ; and holding a 
golden hammer in his hand, he knocks at the gate 
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three times, repeating tiiese words i-^AperHemUd 
partaijtutitiae, tfc. " Open to me the gates of 
righteousness ; I will go into them, and I will 
praise the Lord/' Psalm cx?iti. 19. Upon 
which the masons iall to work, and break down 
the wall that stops np the gate : which done, the 
Pope kneds down before it, and the penitentia- 
ries sprinkle him with holy water. Then, taking 
up the cross, he begins to sing Te Deum ; and 
enters the church, followed by the clergy. In the 
mean time,three cardinal legates are sent to open 
the three other holy gates, which are in the 
churches of St. John of Lateran, St. Paul, and 
St. Mary the Greater. When the holy year is 
expired, the holy gates are shut in this manner. 
The Pope, after he has blessed the stones tmd 
mortar, lays the first stone, and leaves there 
twelve boxes of gold and silver medals : after 
which, the holy gates are walled up as before, and 
continue so till the next Jubilee, 

Jubilees are now become more frequent, and 
the Pope grants them as often as the church, or 
himself, have occasion for thent* There is usual- 
ly one at the inauguration of tiie new Pope. 

To be entitled to the privileges of the Juhike, 
the bull enjoins fasting, alms, and prayers. It 
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gires the pnesrts <fiill power to atfosolve, in all cases, 
even those otherwise reserved to the Pope, to 
make commutations of vows, &c. in which it dif- 
fers from a plenary indulgence. During the time 
of Jubilee all other indulgences are suspended. 
One of our kings, viz. Edward the Third, caused 
his birth.day to be observed in manner of «/ti- 
Ulf r, when he became fifty yean of age, in 1362^ 
but never before or after.* This he did, by re- 
leasing prisoners, pardoning all offences, except 
treason, making good laws, and granting many 
privfleges to the pe(^le. 



THE FIRST ENGLISH LOTTERIES. 

The first English Lottery, we find mentioned 
in history, was drawn A. D. 1569. It consisted 
of 40,000 lots, at ten shillings each lot : the prizes 
were plate, and the profits were to go towards 
repairing the havens of this kingdom. It was 
drawn at the lyest door of St. PauFs Cathedral. 
The drawing began on the 11th of January, 1569, 

* Since writing the above, a Jubilee has been 
celebrated in this country on the 25th October, 
1809, to commemorate the fiftieth year of the 
irrign of our present sovereign. 
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and coDtinued incessantly dr?iynng, day and n^i^, 
till the 6th of May following : as Maitland, from 
Stowe, informs us in bis history, vol. i. p. 257. 
There were then only three lottery offices in Lon- 
don. The proposals for this lottery were publish- 
ed in the years 1567 and 1568. It was at first 
intended to have been drawn at the house of Mr 
Dericke, her majesty's servant, (1. e. her jeweL 
ler) but was afterwards drawn as above-mention- 
ed. Dr. Rawlinson shewed the Antiquarian 
Society, in 1748, ^' A proposal for a very rich 
lottery, general, without any blanks, containing 
a great number of good prizes, as well of redy 
money, as of plate, and certain sorts of merchan- 
dizes, having been valued and prized by the com- 
mandment of the Queen's most excellent majes- 
ties order, to the intent, that such commodities as 
may chance to arise thereof, after the charges 
borne, may be converted towards the reparations 
of the havens and strength of the realme, and 
towards such other public good works. The 
number of lotts shall be foure hundred thousand, 
and no more : and every lot shall be the sum of 
tennc shillings sterling, and no more. To be fill- 
ed by the feast of St. Bartholomew. The shew 
of prises are to be seen in Cheapside> at the sign 
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of the Qaeene's-atms, the house of Mr. Dericke, 
goldsmith, servant to the Queene. Some other 
orders about it in 1697—8. Printed by Henry 
Bynneman. 

** In the year 1612, King James, in special fa- 
vour, for the present plantations of English colo- 
nies in Virginia ; granted a lottery, to be held at 
the west end of St. Paul's ; whereof, one Thomas 
Sharply, a taylor of London, had the chief prize, 
which was 4000 crowns in fair plate." 



8ABBATH. 

Sabbath, or the day of rest, a solemn festival 
of the Jews, on the seventh day of the week, or 
Saturday, beginning from sun-set on Friday, to 
sun-set on Saturday. The observation of the 
Sabbath began with the world : for God having 
employed six days in its creation, appointed the 
seventh as a day of rest, to be observed by man, 
in commemoration of that great event. On this 
day, the Jews were commanded to abstain from 
an labour, and to give rest to their cattle. They 
were not allowed to go out of the city, farther 
than two thousand cubits, or a mile : a custom, 
which was founded on the distance of the ark from 
ibe tents of the Israelites in the wilderness, after 
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their leaving Egypt ; for being permitted to go, 
even on' the Sabbath day, to the tabernacle to 
pray, they from thence inferred, that the taking^ 
a journey of no greater length, though on a differ, 
ent account, could not be a breach of the Sab- 
batical rest. As the seventh day was a day of 
rest to the people, so was the seventh year to the 
land : it being unlawful in this year to plough or 
sow, and whatever the earth produeed, belonged 
to the poor ; this was called the sabbij^ical year. 
The Jews, therefore, were obliged, during the six 
years, and more especially the last, to lay up a 
sufficient store for the sabbatical year. The mo- 
dern, as well as the ancient Jews, are very super- 
stitious in the observance of the Sabbath; they 
carry neither arms, nor gold, nor silver, about 
them, and are permitted neither to touch these 
nor a candle, nor any thing belonging to fire; on 
which account, they light up lamps on Friday^ 
which burn till the end of the Sabbath. 

The Christians also apply the word Sabbath, 
by extension, to the first day of the week, popu^ 
larly called Sunday, or the Lord's Day; as insti- 
tuted by the apostles, to take place of the Jewbh 
Sabbath, and by us observed in remembrance, 
not of the creation, but of the work of redemp-. 
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tisii, beiog completed by our Saviour^s resurrec- 
tion on that day. Those who dispute the divine 
appointment of a Christian Sabbath, yet allow 
the moral necessity thereof, aa a wise designa- 
tion of time, for the recruiting of our bodies, 
and at the same time keeping up a sense of the 
great benefits we have received from God,, and a 
spiritaal temper of mind. By allowing six days 
to labour, the poor man has time to earn his bread, 
and the man of business has time to dispatch his 
affairs. Had more time been allotted to labour 
and business, and none to rest, our bodies would 
have been too much fatigued and wasted, and 
oar minds too long engaged about worldly mat- 
ters, so as to have forgotten divine things. Ava. 
ricious people, without such an injunction, would 
scarce have spared their own bodies, much less 
those of their servants, slaves, cattle, &c. 



SUNDAY. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, was thus 
called by our idolatrous ancestors, because set 
apart for the worship of the Sun. It is now more 
properly called the Lord^s Day, Die» Dominica, 
because kept as a feasts in memory of oiir Lord's 
remirreetion on this day. 
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It was Constaotine the Great who first made 
a law for the proper observation of Sunday : add 
who^ according to Eusebius, appointed it should 
be regularly celebrated throughout the Roman 
empire. Before him, and even in his time, they 
observed the Jewish Sabbath, as well as Sunday; 
both to satisfy the law of Moses, and to imitate 
the apostles, who used to meet together on the 
first day, 

BARBERS, ORIGIN OF. 

Barbers formerly made a trade of shaving and 
trimming the beards of other men for money : 
and in ancient days, a lute or viol, or some such 
musical instrument, was part of the furniture of 
a barber's shop, which was used then to be fre- 
quented by persons above the ordinary level of 
the people who resorted to the barber, either for 
the cure of wounds, or to undergo some chirurgi. 
cal operation, or, as it was then called, to be 
trimmed, a word that signified either shaving 
or cutting and curling the hair: these, together 
with letting blood, were the ancient occupations 
of the barber surgeon. As to the other impor- 
tant branch of surgery, the setting of fractured 
limbs, that was practised by another class of men 
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calkd bone-3etters,ofyi9bom:iheie.9xe hardly any 
now Temainiog. The musical instruments in his 
sliopw'ere for the entertainment of waiting cq»- 
tomersy 'and answered the end of anewsfmper; 
with which, at this day, those who w^t for f heir 
turn at the barber's amuse themselves. 



blossom's inn, why so callbd. 
In Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, is a house of 
much antiquity, and jgreat l)usiness, called Blos- 
som's Inn; so named, from the rich border of 
flowers, wliich adorned the original sign, that of 
St. Lawrence. These were the effects of his 
martyrdom, for (says the legend) flowers sprung 
up on the spot of his cruel martyrdom. 



A PALMER, WHEREIN DIFFERENT TO A PILGRIM. 

A palmer, opposed to pilgrim, was one, who 
made it his sole business to visit different holy 
shrines^ travelling incessantly, and subsisting by 
^harity: whereas the pilgrim retired to his u^al 
home and occupations, when he had paid his de^ 
votions at the particular spot which was the 6\h 
ject of his pilgrimage. 
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^HB TABLE FORK, WHBM f IRBT UifD IN TI|ni 

COUNTRY* 

The'table-forky ao iostrumeBt now so indit- 
.-pensaUe, did not come into use in England till 
*Uie feign of James 'the First, as we kamfroma 
^remarkable passage in Coryat. The reader will 
^probably smile at the solemn maimer in which 
this important discovery or innovation is related : 
— ** Here I will mention a thing, that might hare 
vbeen spoken of before in discourse of the first 
Italian towns. I observed a custom, in all those 
Italian cities and townes through the which I 
passed^ that is not used in any other country that 
I saw in my travels, neither do I thinke that any 
•other nation of Christendome doth use it, but 
only Italy. The ItaliaUi and also most strangers, 
that are in Italy, doe always at their meals 
use a little forke, when they eate their meate.; 
for, while with their knife, which theyJhold in one 
«hand, they cut the meate out of the dish, they 
fiisten the ^forke, which they hold in the other 
hand, upon the same dish ; so that, whatsoever he 
^be, that Bitting in the company of any other at 
oneal^ should unadvisedly touch the dish of meate 
>with his fingers, from which all the table doe cut, 
Jie will ^ive occasion of offence unto, the com- 
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1W"V, as harnig* tmiMgressed tWe lawes of good 
manners^ ittsomach, that f<n his error, he shall be 
«t least brow-beaten, if not reprehended in worded, 
tliift forme of feeding, I understand, is generally 
ittsed la all parts of Italy, their forkes, for the 
BKMt part being made of yron, Steele, and some 
«of silver^ but those are used only by gentlemen* 
The reason of this, their enriosity is, because the 
Italian cannot by any mea|is indure to have his 
dishtouehed with fingers, seeing all men's' A^ers 
>arenot alike cleane. Here upon, I myselfihought 
.good to imitate the Italian fashion, by this forked 
entting of meate, not only while I was in Italy, 
'but also in Germany, and oftentimes in England 
since I cattie1k>me : being once quipped for that 
frequently using myforke, by a certain learned 
genftleman,a familiar friend of mine, Mr. Law** 
rence Whitaker, who, in his merry humour, 
•doubted not to call me vtjwrc^er, only for using 
•a fbrke atfeeding, but for no other cause.'' 



4UCKNEY COACHES, WHY SO CALLEt), ANO WHEN 
FIRST IMTROSUCBD IN THIS COUNTRY. 

It was from this village that the coaches- let 
to Hht pieople in London, first received their 
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mvae; for, in the sixteenth centuiy/manyipec^ 
pie, having gone on visits to see their friends at 
.Hackney, it occasioned them often to hire: horses 
or carriages, so that in time it became a cofflmon 
name for such horses, coaches, and chairs^ as 
.were let to the people of London; and the name 
-has now diffused itself not only throughout .Bn- 
tajn, but likewise Ireland. 

Hackney coaches first began to ply in the 
«treets of London, or rather waited at inns, in 
the year 1625, and were only twenty in number^ 
'but Jn 1635 they were so much increased, .that 
King dharies issued out an order of CQoneil for 
restraining them. In 1937, be allowed .fifty 
Hackney coachmen, each of whom might J^sep 
twelve horses. In 1652, their number was Iimk~ 
td to two hundred ; and in 1654, it was exteqded 
to three hundred. In 1661, four hundred^were 
licensed at five pounds annually for each. . In 
1694, seven hundred were alloweci, and taxed 
by the 5th and 6th of William and Mary at four 
pounds per annum each. By 9th Anne^ c. 23, 
eight hundred coaches were .allowed in London 
and Westminster; but by 8th Geo.jIILvC. 24, 
the number was increased toone^thousand, which 
.are to be licensed >y commissioners, and to pay 
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a diity of five shillings per w6ek to the king/ 
On Sunday there were formerly only one hundred 
and^seventy^five Jlackney coaohes to ply, which 
were to be appointed by commissioners ; but their 
aumberis^nowunlimitedi , 



KIT CAT size; etymology OF THE SJfYINO. 

At society of gentlemen, eminent for wit and 
learning,, in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George the First, met at a house kept by one 
Christopher Cat ;.and the meeting, from the name 
of the landlord, obtained the name of the Kit 
Cat Club. The portraits of most of the members 
of this society were painted by Sir Godfrey 
KneUer^ of one size ; thence still called the Kit 
Cat size. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF LIQUID MEASURES*. 

The Roipans sold oil, wine, vinegar,* honeyy 
and all kinds of liquids by measure, in a certain 
born, capable of holding one, two^ or three 
pou;id3. This horn was marked on the outside, 
with a circle drawn about it, which line denoted 
a pound. In the middle they marked ounces of 
measure, but not of weight. They measufed 
liqptds, but.^d not weigh tliem byv pounds oi- 
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qnooeai 'as i» proved by Galen, wiiO tdls Mi i» 
his first book of conpositMHi of HiedidBes^ that i^ 
wasatfaing very usaal in the city oCRome. ^ A«d 
Horace observes, — 
** From horn of two pounds weight, he dtop by. 

drop 
Distill'd upon the colewort sattels top. 
With his own hand, but he would never spare 
To dowse it o'er with his.dead vinegar.^ 



DISTILLINO, FIRST DISCOVERED. 

The art of distilling was found out soon ai^fter 
the constitution of the Roman empbre, and b suj>-»~ 
posed to have been discovered by chance during 
some chemical operation. An ancient author in^ 
forms us, that a certain physician, having a mess 
of coleworts upon the table before him,^and being, 
suddenly sent for to visit a patient, he covered^ 
at his departure, his dish with another, and found* 
it at his return bedewed with moisture. Observe 
ing, from this circumstance, that the exttactioQ: 
of humidity was very easy, he bent Ms study so 
far that way^ as to give being to the art of distil* 
lation. 

Other ancient writers will have tiie inveatioQ 
1o be much older, inconsequence of a little ciMSt 
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Beiii|^ feuiid in the Atestlne £eld, near Fadat;. 
wherein the elementSiby Maximtts Olybins^ were 
devoted as a present to Phito, The fbHowiag is 
a translation of the verses inscribed iqpoa it:—* 
<' This sacred gift to Piuto, I forbid 
You thieves to toueh (for 'tis a se^xihid); 
Wit]i art and pains hath great Olybius peAt 
In this small urn th' unruly element/' 
The casket contained an um>, and within it a 
less, wherein were enclosed two phials most cu- 
siously wrought ; the one of silver,, the other of 
gold, both full of exquirite liquor, which fed a 
burning lamp.for many ages. The urns were in^ 
scribed with the following, lines r 
" Begone, ye thieves, why stand ye here to pry,. 
I>epart from hence, with your god Mercury : 
Devoted to great Pluto, in this pitcher 
Lies here a gift, the world scarce ktows a rkher. -' 



shootek's hill, why so called. 
Siiooter's Hill is so called, either because here 
thieves from the a4|oining woods have sb6t at 
travellers and plundered them ; or, more proba* 
bJy, because the archers frequented this spot to 
fxercise themselves in their £ivourite diversion. 
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It is a. wellfkiiowji fact, that.King Henry the 
Eighth, and his Queen Catherine, came hither 
from Gieenwich on May-day, and were received* 
by tviro . liundred archers, clad in green, one of 
them personating Robin Hood, as their, captain, 
and all of them. shewing his majesty feats ^f ac. 
tivity. - 

BASKETS, ANTIQUITY OP. 

The ancient Britons w^re noted for their in- 
genuity in making baskets, which they exported 
in large quantities. - These baskets were of very 
elegant workmanship, and bore a high price ; and 
mentioned by Juvenal among the extravagitnt, Ex- 
pensive furniture of the Romau tables in his time : 
Addo et buscandes et mille escarue, 

** Add baskets, and a thousand other dishes*** 
That these baskets were manufactured in Bri- 
tain, we learn from the following epigram of 
Martial : — 
" A basket I, by painted Britons wrought, ' 
And now to, Rome's imperial city -brought** ^ 



THE ORIGIN OF DUELLING. 

The word duel signifies^ a single combat| at 
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a time/ and place appointed in consequence of a 
challenge. This custdni' came' originally jfrom 
the northern nations/ among whom it was usuill 

to decide all controversies by arms. Both the 
accuser and accused gave pledges to the judges 
on their respective behalf^ and the custom pre- 
vailed so far amongst the Germans, Danes,' and 
Franks, that hone were excused from it but wo- 
men, sick people cripples, and sucU as were 
under 21 years of age, or above 60. Even ecr 
clesiastics, priests, and monks,* were obliged to 
find chiimpioiis to fight in their stead. The 
punishment of the vanquished was either death 
by banging, or beheading ; or mutilation of mem- 
bers, accordihg to the cucumstances of the case. 
Duels were first admitted, not only on criminal 
occasions, but on some civil ones, for the main- 
tenance of rights to estates and the like In 
latter times, however, before they were entirely 
abolished, they were restrained to these four 
cases: Istly, that the crime should be capital; 
2dly, that it should be certain the crime waji 
perpetrated ; 3dly, the accused must by common 
fame be supposed guilty ; — and, 4thly^ the mat* 
ter not capable of proof by witnesses. 
Duels at present are used f6r single combat oof 
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lone private qaarreU and muit be premeditated 
otherwise it is called a rencounter. If a person^ 
is killed in a duel, both the principals and> 
seconds are guilty; whether Ihe seconds engage 
or not. It is also a very high offence to chal- 
lenge a person either by word or letter, or to be 
the messenger of a challenge. 

The general practice of duelling took its rise' 
in the year 1527, at the breaking vqp of a treaty 
between the Emperor Chailes the Fifth and' 
Francis the First. The former desired Francb's 
herald to acquaint his sovereign, that he would 
henceforth consider him, not only as abase vio- 
iater of public fSuth, but as a stranger to the 
honour and integrity becoming a gentleman. 
Francis, too high-spirited to bear such an impu- 
tation, had recourse to an uncommon expedient 
to vindicate his character* He instantly sent 
back the herald with a cartel of defiance, ii| 
which he gave the Emperor the lie in form,, 
challenged him to single combat, requiring him 
to name the time and place of the encounter^ 
and the weapons with which he chose to fights 
Charles, as he was not inferior to his rival in 
spirit or bravery, readily accepted the challeng.e ;. 
but, after several messages concerning the ar- 
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laDgeBeiit of nil the eircKiii8l«iiocs rektive td' 
die oonbati acoompamed witb mntualTeproeeliei 
bordering oo tbe most indecent scortilifyy aU- 
^oughts of this duel, move becoming the heroes 
of lomance than Ae two greatest monarchs o£ 
their age, were entirely hud aside. 

The example of two personages so fllnstrions,. 

fUrew sttch general attention, and earned with it 

90 much authority, that it had considerable in* 

flnence in introducing an important change in-' 

manners all oyer Europe*^ Duels,, as has alreadj^ 

been observed, had been- long permitted by dm* 

laws of all the European nations ; and, forming: 

a part of their jurisprudence, were authorized by 

the magistrates on many occasions, as the most 

prc^r method of temunating questions with re* 

gard to property, or of deciding in those which 

regarded crimes. But sfngie combats being con-^ 

sidered as^olemn appeals to the omniscience and- 

jusdoe of the Supreme Being, they were allowed^ 

only in puUio cases^ according to the prescrip-- 

ti^on of law, and carried on in a judicial form.- 

|iSen, accustomed to this manner of decision in 

courts of jusdce, were naturally led to apply it 

to personal and private quarrels. Diiebi whi^h 

el fijrst could be iqqpointed by the cMt judge 



aloMr were fouglit without the ifaiierpbsition of 
his authority, and in cases to which the faiws did 
not extend* :The transaction bieitweeil Charles 
and'Franois strongly countenanced* this practice; 
Vpon every affront or ii^ury which seenued- tor 
touch his honour, a gentleman th6i%h^ hiiluself 
entitled to. diawhis sword, and to ball on>his ad- 
vejtsary^ to make reparation. Such an opiiiionr 
introdiM^^ among men of fierce courage, of high 
spirit, aQd of Kode manners, where offence wta 
often giv^n, aud revenge was always proikiptj^ 
produced most fatal consequences. • ^ Much of 
the best blood, ia Christendom was shed ;* many 
useful lives .were lost; and, at some^ periods, war 
itself hath hardly been more destructive' than 
these contests of honour. So powerful, however, 
is the dominion of foshion, that neither the terror 
of penal laws, nor reverence for religion^ havc^ 
been able entirely to abolish a practice unknown 
among the ancients, and not justifiable "- by aify« 
principle of reason ; though-at the same tim^ we 
must ascribe, in some degree, the extraordinary 
gentleness and complaisance of siodem manners^ 
and' that respectful attention of one man to ano- 
ther, which at present renders the social inter^^ 
couiaeS'Of lifefar more agreeable and^ dec^n^ 
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:itfaaii among the. more : civilized riiatioiis of -anti, 
^uity. 

Public opinion is not easily controlled by civil 
institutions; for which xe^son it may be ques- 
iioned, whether any regulations can be contrived 
of sufficient force to suj^r^ss or change the rule 
of Jionour, which stigmatises all scruples about 
duelling with the reproach of cowardice* 

The inadequate ^dress which the law of the 
•land affords for those injuries which chiefly affect 
a man in his sensibility and reputation, teropt» 
many to redress themselves. Prosecutions for 
such 'Offences, by the trifling damages that are 
recovered, serve only to make the sufferer more 
jidicnlous. — ^This ought to be ren^edied. 

For the army, where the point of honour isxul- 
tivated with exquisite attention apd xefinemen^ 
there might be established a court of honour, 
with a power of awarding those submissions and 
^acknowledgments which it is generally the pbyect 
of a challenge to obtain ; and it might growJnto 
a fashion with persons of rank of all professions 
to refer their quarrels to the same tribunal. 
I "Duelling, as the law now stands, can seldom 
be overtaken by legal punishment. The chal. 
lenge^ appointment, and other previous circiun- 
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•ttances^ whieb indicate tbf hileittion with >Ai^ 
the combatants met, being suppressed, nothing 
appears to a court of justice bat tbe tctaaF ren*- 
•eoHBtar; and, if a person be slain, wfaen aetnalljr 
rigbting witb lib adversary, the hw dieems bis 
ideotb nothing more than manshnigbter. 

EneyehfeHa BrUammoM. 



ASH^WEI>^KESDA'Y. 

t 

This particular day was termed Afih-Wedne«- 
niay from the custom which was observed in the 
^ancient church, of penitents appearing pubHcIy 
4n sackcloth and ashes^ in token of their fauiai- 
:liation« 

In the time of Heniy theHighA, it is remarked 
in Fnller^s Church History, that the custom of 
.giving ashes on Ash-Wednesday, to put eveiry 
man in remembrance that he is but ashes and 
earth, and thereto shall return, was almost the 
only catholic superstition which survived the* 
shock of Refimnation. 



SHRGVE^TrDB. 

ShroveH>tide, in its orighial meaning, signifies 

rthe tune of confessing sins. Tide refers to time^ 

9M shrove, shriv^ or shr^, are derived, from the 
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'^Sftseo^ and signify confessioa. In the eatVmt 
eooslitutioBs of the church, it is ordered, '' That 
OB the. week next before Lent» every man shoiiU 
!fa to bis shrift, and his shrift should shrife him 
IB such a manner as the deeds which he had done 
i|eqiured." 

TIms custom ot confessing' to the priest at this 
season, was laid aside at the Reformation. 

Kt2stephen informs us, that anciently on 
Shrove-Tuesday sehooli-hoys used to bring 
^ cocks of the game'' to their masters, imd en- 
' tertain themselves with cock-fightiag. The mas- 
ters jiHresided at the battle, and claimed the run- 
away cocks as their per(|uisite. 

The custom of throwing at cocks on thb day 
*is not of very ancient institution: it is gradually 
, growing out of use ; to which amendment of our 
^nanners the ingenious pencil of Hogarth pro- 
bably contrU>uted. 

Shrove-Tuesday is, in the north, called ^Fas- 
item's E'en, because the. fbUoMring day is the 

•eommencement of Lent. 

Shiove-Monday isalso termedColl0]>-Monday; 

in the north collops and eggs being on that day 
'% constant dish, as on the ji^.day the Papists 
4ake,leave of flesh. 
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• Our citatoift of. eating pancakes: on.Siirofe- 
Tuesday, was probably borrowed from the.Gxeek 
chuFch. — See Hakluytes' Voyages, also page 57 
pf this work. The Rosses beg^ their Lent al- 
ways eight weeks before Easter.; the first week 
they eat eggs, milk, cheese, and butter, and make 
great, cheer with pancakes, and sudh other things. 

In the Oxford almanacks,, the Saturday pre- 
ceding ihis day is termed Fest Othsrum, egg feast. 

This used to be. a great holiday amongst ap- 
prentices: but a contempt of old customs seems 
gaining ground in this couatry, and those, or 
many of them above-mentioned* will probably 
soon be forgotteOi • 



THE ANTIQUITY OF BOXING AND WRESJ-UNXS. 

• • • 1 ■ . 

'Boxing at this time being a very prevalent 
^nd &shionable amusement, it may not be amiss 
to observe, that its antiquity originated from the 
Greeks, who gave countenance to several classes 
oi prize-fighting — boxing; wrestling, and|MMicra- 
iium; which latter was contended both by blows 
and wrestling. The true boxera never attempted 
to throw each other down, nor:did the wrestlers 
everstiike. 
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The exercise of boxing was sooietiines per. 
formed by the combatants having in their handr 
balls of lead or stone*. At first their hand^ and 
arms were naked and unguarded*, but afterwardiT 
surrounded 'with thongs of leather, called cestui, 
which at first Were short, reaching no higher 
than the wrists> but were afterwards enlarged^ 
and carried up to the elbow, and sometimes as 
h^h as the shoulder ;* and in time they came to 
b^ used not only as defensive arms, but to an- 
noy the enemy, being filled with plummets of 
lead and iron to add force to the blows. Those 
who prepared for this exercise, used all the 
means they eould' contrive to rendbr tfaemselveff 
fat 2J\A fleshy^ that so they might be better 
able to endure blows, whence corpulent men or 
women were usually called Pugilesp according to 
Terence. 

Siqua est hahitior panh^ pugikmesse atunt\ 
The exercise of wrestling, wherein the comba* 
tants endeavoured to throw each other down, 
was another practice of the ancients. They never 
eikHHintered till all their joints and members had 
been soundly rubbed, fomented, and suppled- 
witfa' oil; whereby alt fitrains were prerenied.. 

K 
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origifial gates of the city/being mentioned in 
king £dgar's reign^ in 967. The late gate waft 
built in 1609. 

AldermanlHiry was so called from the mayor 
and aldermen holding then: berry, or court, in a 
•hall which formerly stood on the east side of 
that street, till the new Berry-court, or Guild- 
hall that now is, was finished. 

Ave Mary Lane was so called, in the popish 
times, from text-writers and bead-makers, who 
dwelt there. 

Barbican took its name from a watch-tower, or 
burk-kenning, which stood there, and was de. 
stroyed by Henry the Third, in 1267. ' 

Bennet Street, Westminster, so called from 
Bennet College, Cambridge, to whom it belongs. 

Bermondsey Street took its name from a priory, 
or abbey, of St. Saviour, called Bermond's-eye, 
founded in 1081, and suppressed in 1539. 

Birchin Lane, was anciently called Birchover's 
Lane, from its builder. 

Bishopsgate, is supposed to have been built 
by some bishop, about the year 1200. It was 
rebuilt in 1479 and 1735. 

Blackwell Hall, corruptly so called, properly 
Bakewell Hall, formerly belonged to the ancient 
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^mity of the Basings^ and from thence was called 
Basings Hall, from whom also that word takes hk 
name, as Coleman Street from Coleman, and Far- 
' riogdon Ward from William and Nicholas Far- 
ringdon, the principal owners of those places. 
Thi9 Hall was called Bakewell Hall from Thomas 
Bakewell, who dwelt in this house in 36th fid- 
ward HI. Being burnt in 1666/ it was rebuilt 
in 1672, by Chrisfs Hospital, to whom the city 
gave the profits, which are about eleven hundred 
pounds a-year. 

Canonbury House formerly belonged to the 
prior and canons of St. Bartholomew, in West 
Smithfield. 

Change, Old, was so called from the king's 
exchange kept there for the coining of biiUion, 
6th Henry IH. 

Charing Cross was so* called from a cross set 
up by Edward the First, in memory of his <^ueen, 
on the spot where king Charles's statue now 
stands. Charing was then a village. 

Charter House, or more properly Chartreux (so 
called from the monastery which stood there, and 
was dissolved by Henry the Eighth), was founded 
and endowed at the sole cost of Thomasr Sutton, 
Esq. who purchased the house of the Earl of Suf- 



folk for e£lS,O0O. It was opened October » 1614. 
The estate is now above ^000 per annuiD* ., 

Cheapside derives its name from tkere being 
formerly a market held there» which, in Saxoi^ 
is a Cheap. 

Clerkenwell, or Clerk's Well« took its name 
from the parish clerks of London, who, of old^ 
used to assemble there every year, to play sotn# 
large history of the Holy JScripture. 
• Cliffoni's Inn was a house granted by Edward 
the Second to the family of the CliffiMrds, and 
aUterwards leased, and then sold to the students 
of the law. 

Covent, i. e. Convent Garden, was formerly 
a garden belonging to the abbot and convent of 
Westminster. It was granted, in 1552, to John 
Earl of Bedford. 

Cripplegatewas built before the Conquest, And 
took its name from the Cripples who used to beg 
there. It was repaired in 1633. 

Ely House was given by William de Luda, 
'*S4 Bishop of Ely, to his successors, in %297. 

Exeter Change was so called from the house 
of the Earls of Exeter, which stood near it. 

F.enchurch Street took its name from a fenny^ 




M tto^Hsfc grbaftd^ so made bjr a stream (called 
Langbeum) that formerly passed tbrough it 
• ' Finsbary watt formerly called Feasbury for the 
•Utile reason. 

Fleet Byke, or ilitch, was formerly called the 
Eifet, tr Fleet, being navigable for merchant 
iiiips as fttr as Holborn Bridge. 

G^n^d's Hall, properly Gissor's Hall, took its 
ciame from John Gisors, mayor of London> who, 
hi 12^5, was owner of it, and in ¥^hose family it 
dot^tinned till 1886. 

'' Croodman's Fields were, in S tow's time, the 
field and £irm of one Goodman* 

Gracechurch Street, formerly Grass Churck 
Street, was so called from grass, or herbs, sold 
there. 

Gray's'Inn was a house belonging to the Grays 
of Witton, who resided there from 1315 till the 
r^ign of £dward III. when they demised it to 
the students of the law. 

< Holborn was formerly a ? iUiage, called Old 
Born, or Hill Bom, from a stream which broke 
^ut near the place where the bars now stand, and 
ran down the street to Old Bourn Bridge, and so 
into the rrrer of Fleet, now Fleet Ditch. This 
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vrm loog «go ston)ed np at theiietd, a«d iajodMr 
phees. Holboro was first jNured in 1535w 

Hounds Ditch was fcumecLy .the oity ditdi^ 
and, when open, was frequently filled with filtlv 
as dead dogs, &c. ; whenne its name derives. 
^ Langbousn <or X«ong Stream) was a .great 
stream breaking-out of the ground .an fenchnrch 
jStreet^whichran swiftly west, across Grass Chorch 
Street, and down Lombard Street, to the west end 
of St. Mary Wooluoth's Church, 4md then tiirakig 
south, down Sbarebom Lane, (so s^kd from 
sharing or dividii^ ran in several jrills to the 
Thames. It ha^ .been long stopped up at tiie 
head, and the rest. of it filled up and paved oyer. 

Lincoln's Ion was so called from being the 
inn, or town-house, of Henry Lacey, Earl cif 
Jincoln, constable of Chester, ^c who died there 
in 1310. 

Lombard Street took its name from the Lom- 
bards, and other foreign merchants, who assem- 
bled there twice eve^ day, before the building 
of vthe Royal Exchange. 

Long Acre, in 1552, was a field, and went by 
ihe name of the Seven Acres. 

J^ark Lane^ was originally Martrlane^ b^og a 
^biif.mart. 
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N«w inn, was so oiHed Jo dbtiagtush it froai 
the Old Inn, belonging to the society in Sea Coal 
Xase, near Fket Street. 

VsiteT Nostec Rim mas so called from the sta* 
tioners, or teiU^writers, who dwelt tliere, and 
wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, vk. 
ABC, with the Bater Noater, Ave, Creed| 
Graces, ^c. There dwelt «ilso turners of beads^ 
and they mrejre called Pater Noster makers* 

Piccadilly, was so called from tiie Piccadillos, 
i. e^ the stiff collars, or bands, formerly wom^ by 
which a tailor ^ot an estate, and built the first 
house there. 

Privy Gardens, was so called, because it Mraa 
appropriated to ^King's private use,» while he 
Jtsided at Whitehall. 

. Rood Lane was so called from a Rood placed 
there in St Mary's Churchyard, while the old 
•church, was rebuiidii^, during which time the 
oblations made to this rood were employed to- 
wiu^ building the church. 

Royal Erxchang^, was erected by Sir Thomas 
Gresham in 15679 on the scite of .80 houses, a^id 
"Tfns so named by Queen Elizabeth in^person, by 
sound of trumpet, &c. in 1 570. Bei^g destroyed 
by the fire in XG66^ it was rebwlt soon after^at 



^eMOaL eipense, Kkf Ciwrles tht Seebad ^- 

iig the first «tofie» 

Scotland Yard, was so called ff«m the bnltd- 

uigs tiiere being erected for tbe leeeption of the 

kings ofSeoflandyWhenthey^aMetotlM Eng^Mi 

{Hurliament** 

. Skore Ditch, derires its imme, not, as has been 
.jupposed from Jane Shore's dying there^ but 

from Sir John Shore, or Shoreditch, its ford of 
Jhe manor, in the-eeign of Edward th« Third. 

' , SmitMield> i. e. a smith, or smooth gtowidy 
^ivas nsed as a mariLet in Fit2-Ste|>fa[ea's time^ 560 
vyears ago. It was paved by the city at 1600/. 

•iq>ense, in 1614^ 

'. Somerset House (the former one) was built by 
.the Duke of Somerset, lord protector, and unde 
^to Edward the Sixth, in 1549, and ^n his attain, 
sder it was forfeited ta the crown* The back firont 

fras built on a design of Imgo Jones, by his son- 
-in-law, Mr. Webb. 

Spittal Fields Were so called from the priory of 

6t« Mary (dissolved by Henry the Eighth) where 

«erm9ns were annually preached in the Ea»ter 

liolidays, as they were now at St Bridi^, mnd 
> Aenee arecalled Spittal sermons. - • 

• .The Temple was fotindodby the Koif hU Tem- 




ptors^in 118^, bat they being sa}ipfesied in IM^ 
it was given by Edward the Third to fhe Knigkli 
of John of Jerusalem^, and they soon afler leased 
it to the students of the kkw, in whose possession 
it has contiiiHed ever since. 
' Thavies Inn was fomerly the house of Bin 
John Thavy, in the reign of Edward the Thixdy 
who let it as an inn to students of the law. 
. Tower (White), was foiHi4ed by William the 
Coniqueror in 1078, and in 1190 it was coBi!<f 
passed with 4 wall and ditch* It was almost new 
built in 1637 — Bv Wild beasts were first kept 
there in 1285; three leopards being then sent by 
the emperor to Henry the Third. Gold was 
first coined there in 1344, and criminals weie 
first executed on Tower Hill in 1466. 

Walbrook was so called from a running water, 
which entered the wall between JBishops^Gate, 
and Moor Gate, and thence took its name. It nm 
through the city, with several windings, from nol:lh 
to south, into the Thames, and had many bridget 
over it. It was afterwards vaulted over, paved» 
and built upon, so that it is now hid under ground. 

Westminster Abbey was built by -Henryvibe 
Third, and finished after fifty years' labour^ in 
1220w lieory YIL buik his chapel on tb». 



ftide in 1M>2» at l^OOM. expense. It was 
n^e a ooUeg^iaite church by Queen Elizabeth, in 
U69, who at the same time founded the school. 

Westminster Hall was built by William Rufus, 
about 1097. The king's palace, of which this 
was a part, was burnt in 1512. The courts of 
law were fixed there in .1224. 

Whitehall was so named by Henry the Eighth, 
on its being forfeited to him by Cardinal WoU 
sey's attainder. It was before called York Place, 
and was the palace of the Archbishop of York. 
It was the residence of the king till 1097, wh«i 
ft was burnt down. 

Whitehall Chapel was formerly the king's ban«- 
qnetting house, and is all that remains of the 
palace there, to which it was added by James the 
First, according to a design of Inigo Jones. 

Bread Street takes its name from the ancient 
bread market, which was kept in the place, noW' 
qalled Bread Street, the bakers being obliged to 
sell their bread only in the open market, and 
3iot in shops. 

Broad Street has its name from that part of it 
now distinguished by the name of Old Broad 
Street; and which, before the fire of 16^ was 
accounted one of the broadest streets in London* 
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'^ C&fttk Baj^nard Wftrd takes its name from s 
castle, built on the bank of a rivet by one Bay« 
Hardy a soldier of fortune, who came in with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and ^b by that montedi 
Taased to great honours and authority. 

Cordwainer's Ward, its proper n&me is- CordL 
tcainer's Street Ward; which it has firoBd Cot** 
miner's Street, now Bow Lane, formerly occu- 
pied chiefly by shoemakers and others, thatd^t 
or worked in leather. 

Comhill Ward takes its name from the princi* 
pal street in it, known fi;om the earliest ages by 
the name of Cofnhilif because the com-marfcet 
was kept there. 

Dowgate Ward takes its nditoe from the an^ 
cient water-gate, called Doitrgate, which wa^ 
made in the original wall, that ran along the north 
side of the Thames, for the security of the ^ty 
against all attempts to invade it by water. 

Farringdon Ward takes its name from Wil- 
liam Farringdon, citizen and goldsmith of Loii- 
don, who, in 1279, purchased all the Aldermatt- 
bury, with the appurtenances, within the city bf 
London, and suburbs of thd same, between 
Ludgate and Newgate, and also without these 
ijatc^ 
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• lifli^ Street has hi name from iome iimie-kibM 
tbat were formerly built in or near Lime Street, . 
. .-Fortsoken Ward, its name signifies the /rofi^ 
fftiie nif tA» liberty gafe. This Portsoken was for 
aome time aguild, and had its beginntng in king 
Sdgar, when thirteen knights, well-beloved of 
the king and realm, for services by them done^ 
^requested to have certain portions of land on the 
fast part of the city, left desolate and forsaken of 
the inhabitants by reason of too much servitude.'' 
They besought the king to have this land^ with 
the liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted 
their request, on the following conditions, viz. that 
each of them should victoriously accomplish thre^ 
combats, one above the ground, one under ground, 
«nd the third in the water ; and, after this, at a 
pertain day^^ in East Smithfield, they should run 
with spears against all comers* All this was glo- 
riously performed ; upon which the king named 
it Knighter Guilds and extended it from Aldgate 
te th^ places where the bars now are on the east, 
p|id to the Thames on the south, and as far into 
t^'Pttttr IS ^B horseman could ride at low water 
VMl.thfw Us spear. 
^'•'fuR9'^ Hildie isjiam^d from i\i^ hiihe^ or bar- 
kowr for large boats, barges, and lighters; fo| 
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wbieh/ !kad even for ships, it 'was tbeMwIoHaif 
plaee, and the key for ladiiig and unloading t«s4 
sels almost of any burden, used in anoknt tiJBes; 
It has the name of Queen^ because the qne^ntof 
England usually possessed the tolls and cnstoms 
of vessels that unloaded goods at this hithe^whibb; 
were very considerable. t 

Yintry Ward takes its name front the vintneri^ 
or wine merchants of Bourdeaux$ who^ formerly 
dwelt in this part of the oity. They were obliged 
toland their wkies on this spot, and te sell thev». 
in forty days, till the 28th of £dwaid the First, : 

Adelphi is so called in honour of two brotheii^ 
the ingenious Adams, its architects : it is cehsbrat- 
ed for its enchanting prospect, the utility of its 
wharfs, and its subterraneous apartments^ an^ 
swering a variety of purposes of general beuefitv^, 



THK B0WSSEN1K& POOC, , 

The ancient custom, of bowssenjng is related^ 
by Car ^w in the following m^ner: — , 

The water which rim from the well, fell intp i|^ 
9(j|uare and close walled plot, that ought he filled' 
tQ any 4epth thought necessary.. The insan^ 
0918011 was floade to sta^A o^ thf{ 19^. with. Mi 



r Iiii|e Street has iti name from iomelii 
tbat were formerly baijt iii or near Lime Sfireetv , 
. .T^rtsokea Ward, its name sigpiies the fran^ 
fjUie ^ tAu liberty gajte^ Thi» Portsoken was for 
aome time a guild, and had its begim^ng in king 
Sdgar> when thirteen knights, welVrbeloved of 
the king and realm, for seryiee? by them done^ 
f 'requested to have certain portions of land on the 
flit part of the ^ity, left desolate and forsaken of 
the inhabitants by reason of too much servitude.'.' 
They besought the king to have this land^ with 
the liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted 
Iheir request^ on the following qonditions, viz. that 
each of them should victoriously accomplish thref 
combats, one above the ground, one under ground, 
9pd the third in the water ; and, after this, at a 
^ertiMQ day^i in East Smithfield, they should run 
with spears against all comers. All this was glo- 
riously performed ; upon which the king named 
it Knigbter Guild, and extended it from Aldgate 
to the places where the bars now are on the east, 
and to the Thames on the soutii, and as far into 
the water as an horseman could ride at low water 
^nd throw his spear. ^ 

(2|iee.|i Kithe is .pam^d firom t}^ hiike^ or bar* 
bour for large boats, barges, and lighters^ fo| 
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wbieh/ Imd even for ships, it ^was tbesnc&oiiagf^ 
phfiie, and the key for lading and uoloaidiog y«i4 
seh almost of any burden, used in anoieal timet^ 
It has the name of Queen» because the qne^nr of 
England usually possessed the tolls and customs 
of vessels that unloaded goods at this hithe^wlubft: 
were very considerable. 

\ Vintry WiirdiAt% its name from the vintnen^ 
or wine merchants of Bourdeaux$ who^ formerly 
dwelt in this part of the city. They were obliged 
to land their wines on this spot, and to sell thevi. 
in forty days, till the 2dth of ^ward the First*-: 
Adelphi is sa called in honour of two brothen^ 
the ingenious Adams, its architects : it is cekebrat-- 
ed for its enchanting prospect, the utility of its 
wharfs, and its subterraneous apartments, an^^ 
swering a variety of purposes of general benefit, 



THE B0WSSENIN& POOC, , 

The ancient custom of bowssening is reliltcd^ 
by Car €;w in the following m^ner: — , 

The water which run from the well, fell intQ i^ 
^(jttare and close walled plot, that might he ^\hA 
tQ any d^pth thought necessary* The insam; 
IIQirsoii was made ta stafy(jl oi| thc^ w^Ui with )m 
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btek ipmatds the pooVintb which, by a blow on 
the breast, he yna suddenly plunged headlong; 
White here, ''a strong i^llowe, prorided for the 
nmue, took him, and tossed him op and down; 
alongst and athwart the water, till the patient, by 
foregoing his strength, had somewhat forgot hi^ 
Airy. Then be was conveyed to the church, and 
certaine masses sung over him; upon which 
handling, if his right wits returned," the pa^ 
troness of the well, '^ had the thanks ; but, if there 
appeared small amendment, he was bowssened 
againe and againe, while there remayned in him 
any hope of life, for recovery," 



HURLING, ANCIENT CUSTOM OF. 

Hurling was formerly one of the most favourite 
diversions of the natives of Cornwall : but this 
diversion has very much declined during the last 
thirty years, probably ^through the many acci. 
dents occasioned by the violence of the exercise, 
and the severe blows given in the cpurse of the 
play. The game consisted in throwling or hurl" 
tug* a ball of wood, about three inches in diame* 
ter, and covered with plated silver, sometimes 
gilt. On the ball was frequently a Cornish motto, 
kUusive to the game, and signifying that &trpkiy 
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was best. Success depended on catchio^ the 
hall dexterously, when dealt, and conveying it 
away, through all the opposition of the adverse 
party ; or^ if that was impossible, to throw it into 
the hands of a partner, who, in his turn, was to 
exert his utmost efforts to convey it to his own 
gpal, which was often three or four miles distant 
from that of his adversaries. The nuiiiber of 
|)]ayers was indeterminate, but generally from 
forty to sixty on a side. 



MUCK, OR R4PNNING A MUCK, 

Is a practice that has prevailed time immemorial 
in Batavia. To run a muck, in the original sen^e 
q£ the word, is to get intoxicated with opium, and 
then rush into the street with a drawn weapon/ 
and kill any one that comes in the way; till ther 
party is himself either killed or taken prisoner/ 
If the officer takes one of these amocksoxmohawks 
(as they have been called by an easy corruption) 
alive, he has a considerable reward ; and the un-' 
happy wretches are always broken alive on the 
wheel : but such is the fury of their desperation, 
that three out of four are necessarily destroyed 
in attempting to secure them. 

From this horrid custonoii mostplrobably origN 

L 
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paiUd the common vulgar expresMoa of nmck 
sweat, applied to persons when in a great heat of 
ibodyi occasioned by exercise, &c. 

THE OBI6IN OF THE LYBE. 

The Hermes, or Mercury, of the Egyptians, 
«imamed Trismegistus, or thrice illustrious^ who 
was, according to Sir Isaac Newton, the secretary 
of Osiris, is celebrated as the inventor of music 
' fbe-account given by ApoUodorus of the man- 
fMT iliiilucli Jie accidentally invented the lyre, is 
Mi once entertaining and probable. " The Nile 
^aays ApoUodorus), after having overflowed the 
^pjbole countiy of Egypt, when it returned within 
iti^ natural bounds, left on the shore a great 
Bttoiber of dead animals of various kinds, and, 
among the rest, a tortoise; the flesh of which bcu 
aUg dried and wasted by the sun, nothing remain- 
-ed within the shell but nerves and cs^lages, and 
these, being braoed and contracted by the drying 
heat, became sonorous. Mercury, walking along 
the banks of the Nile, happened to stfike his foot 
against this shell ; and was ^o pleased with the 
sound produced, that the idea of « lyre* started 
into his iniaginatioii« Hecoostructed the instf n- 
ment in the form of a tortoise^ and btrung it iritli ' 
dried sinews of 4ead awmab.'^ 
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. Howbeautifal to conceive the energetii; powieln 
of the human mind in the early ages of the worlds 
exploring the yet undiscovered capabilities of 
Nature, and directed to the inexhaustible store,, 
by the finger of God, in the form of accident ! 



PALM-BRANCHES, ANCIENT CUSTOM Or 

WBABIN6. ' 

The palm-branch, or palm-tree, was anciently 
used as an emblem of victory, being carried be* 
lore the conqueror in procesMons and rejoicings 
for having overthrown the enemy. It was also 
presented to the kings of Spria as a token of 8«b-^ 
mission, or a kind of present, or token. This^ 
tree was very common about Jericho ; from one 
common root it produces a great many suckers^ 
which, by their spreading, form a small forest 
upwardS) to which tlie prophet alludes, when he 
says, *' The righteous shall Jlouriah like a falnu 
tree/* It produces its leaves like hair upon the 
top of its trunk : there are two sorts, the male 
and female ; the male renders the others fruit* 
ful by means of a flower which is incJosed in its^ 
fruit : the leaves turn round like cujrJs in hair^ 
and their e&tremities bang down towardfl the; 
ground* 
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BIDBFORD, IN DBVONSHIRC, ETYMOLOGY OF 

THE WORD. 

Though no mention of Bideford appears in 
any known record previous to the Conquest, the' 

t 

etymology of its name is a proof that it existed 
in Saxon times. Bi, signifying situated, and/orcfy 
are Saxon words, and evidently the derivatives 
of By^the-ford^ By-de-ford^ and Bideford, in all 
which ways the liame of the town has been writ- 
ten. This etymology is the more certain, as 
there is now a fording place a little above the 
bridge, and which^ in former times, was the com- 
mon passage for travellers. 

The bridge at Bideford was constructed about ^ 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and* is the 
largest in Devonshire. It is built with stone, 
and consists of twenty-four irregular arches, all 
which are said to have been originally pointed ; 
biit, from the repairs made at different periods, 
several of them are now circular. Its extreme 
length is 677 feet ; the base of each pier is de- ' 
fended from' the violence of the floods, and other 
accidents, by a quantity of loose stones confined 
by stakes. The principal contributor towards the 
expenses of its erection, was Sir Theobald Gren- 
ville, Knt. but the structure was much forwarded 
through the conduct of the bishop of the dioce^. 
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¥rIio granted indulgenees to those who gave 
money to aid the work. 

The history of the foundation of this bridge Is 
thus related in Prince's Worthies. — " At first, 
the town of Bytheford had no other passage over*^ 
the river there but by boats, the breadth and 
roughness whereof, upon times, was such as did 
often put people in jeopardy of their lives ; and 
some were drowned, to the great grief of the inha. 
bitants. To prevent which great inconveniences, 
some did at divers times, and in sundry places, 
begin to build a bridge ; but no firm foundati(Hi 
after often proof being to be found, their attempt 
in that kind came to no effecL At this time Sir 
Richard Gornard, or Gurney, was parish priest 
of the place, who, as the story of that town hath 
it, was admonished by a vision in his sleep, to 
set on the foundation of a bridge near a rock, 
which he should find rolled from 'the higher 
grounds upon the strand. This at first he es- 
teemed as a dream ; yet, to second the same with 
some act, in the morning he went to see the place, 
and found a huge rock there fixed, whose great- 
ness argued its being in that place to be only the 
work' of God ; which not only bred admiration, 
but incited him to set forwards so cbariti^hl« a 
work. Upon this encouragement^ he eftsoons 
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l^itb Sir Theobald Gr^BYille^ Kht. lord of 
land, an especial furtherer of, and a great bene* 
i^tor tOy thsit design, began the foundation or 
tfae bridge nvhere it now stands." The bishop 
who assisted in promoting the design^ appears to. 
have been Grandison« 



MBWSPAPEKS, WHEN FIKST PUBLISHED. 

Newspapers were first published in England; 
August 22d» 1642. Journal des Savons, a Frencb 
paper, was first published in 1665, though one 
was printed in England under the title of the 
Public IntelHgencer, by Sir Roger L'Estrange,; 
1663, which he dropped on the publication: 
of the first London Gazette. Newspapers and 
pamphlet^ were prohibited by royal proclamation, 
1680. Though at the Revolution prohibitions of 
this hind were done away, and the press set at 
liberty; yet newspapers were afterwards made- 
objects of taxation, and for this purpose were- 
firat stamped in 1713, and the number of them* 
has been gradually increasing ever since. 



ItfANT THINGS FALL OUT BETWEEN THE 
CUP AND THE LIP; 

This saying waa. sibpposed to take its bfigiB. 
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from one of Penelope's wooers being sliot as lie 
vas going to drink. But it arose, as Ainswortll 
lias it^ thus: — ''A king of Thrace had planted 
a vineyard, when one of his slaves, whoib h€ 
had much oppressed in tliat very work, prophet 
sled that he, the king, should never tastie thii 
wine produced in it. The king disregarded hM 
prophecy, and wlien at an entertainment he hdd 
the cup full of his own wine; he sent for this 
slave, and asked hittj insulHtiglyv whathe thought 
of his prophecy now? The slttv^ only answ^i^^ 
* MUlta inter poaUa ac lahru eadunt/ Scai^ 
had he spoke, when news was brought that ad 
huge boar was laying hii vin^yatd^ waste. The* 
king rose in a fury, attacked' the boar, ai^d wsi^ 
killed without ever tasting the wine.'' 



THE BALTIC. 

The Baltic \» an inland (h* mediterraneaa sea^ 
so called from an ancient High Dutch word, Belt^ 
signifying a streight or narrow: so that the Bat- 
tic sea is no more than the Beit sea, or narrow s#^ 



RIDING (a country division), why so called. 

The word Riding is only a corruption of the 

old Saxon word trithing, which, in that law, is 

said to be a third part of the provioee. But tp 
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eiplain this matter more clearly, it bust be notedi 
Ibat in the division of England by the Saxons, for 
the better government of it, there were these parts, 
viz» trithiogs, hundreds, or warpentakes, and tri- 
things or ridings, which thus differ. Trithings con- 
sisted often families, subjected to the care of the 
decario, or trithing-man, who was to be answer- 
able for the behaviour of the masters of those 
families, as they were for their children and ser. 
vants. Ten of those trithings made a hundred or 
warpentake, which last was so called, because 
the governor of it, when put into his place, held 
up ^^ weapon, viz. a spear, and the elders of the 
trithings admitted him^by tacking, or touching^ 
then: spears with his, as a token of their subjec- 
tion to him. Ridings or trithings were a third 
part of a county, be it greater or less ; and ap- 
peals were made to them in causes not determin- 
able in the v\rarpentakes* A riding, in the county 
of York, fully answers the definition of a third 
part^ and is accordingly divided and known by - 
the norths east» and west ridings. 
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Anthony, St. his fire 
Anecdote, nieaniogofthe word 
Ash Wednesday, ivby so called 
Ave Maria ditto . 

Addle Street ditto . 

Albemarle Street, ditto . 
Aid Gate, . ditto . 
Aldermanbory, ditto . 
Ave Maria Lane, ditto . 
Adelphi, ditto . 
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I Bermondsey, etymology of 
Bircbin Lane, antiquity of 
Bisbopsgate, ditto 
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Bread Street, ditto 
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Bowssening pool, ditto 
Bideford, ditto 
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Bngle Inn, origin of the sign 
Bull, John, why so called 
Benefit of clergy, antiqaity of 
Bishop and his clerks, rocks, why 

so named . . 41 

Barber's poles, origin of . 50 

Ball and Month, diUo . 6o 

Ball and Gate, ditto . ib. 

Bell Savage, ditto . 6l 

Blue Balls, ditto . ib. 

Bam Bailiff, ditto . 62 

Beef Eater . • ib. 

Bards, antiqaity of . 79 

Barbers, origin of . 112 

Blossom's Inn, why so called 113 

Baskets, antiqaity of . 120 

Boxing ... 128 

Barbican, etymology of . 132 

Bennet Street, ditto « ib. 
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Cocks, origin of throwing at 1 

Christmas boxes, antiqaity of 2 

Copper plates, ditto . 11 

Canterbary story, ditto . 31 

Cockney, origin of the word 36 

CofiBn, ditto . . 38 

Cat, why called Mrs. Evana 46 

Cock<fighting, origin of . £0 

Corn factors, ditto . 61 
Corse of Scotland, nine of dia* 

monds, why so called M 

Charity begins at home 68 

Chequers, antiqaity of the sign 60 

Cordwi^er, derivation of 6s • 

Candlemas, 'ditto • 65 

Cypress, why used at ftmerali 71 
Coxcomb, a foolish fellow, why 

so called . . 7S 

Court Leet, why so called lb. 

Chess, orlghi of the game 86 

Curfew bell, why to called $8 

Chapel, derivation of the word 104 

Cordwaineri, why so called 101 

Canonbiiry<4ioue| antiijiity of 134 
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'Cluui|e, Old, autiqaity of 
'Changt, Exeter, ditto 
'CiMnge Royal, ditto 
Charing Cross, ditto 

Cbarter-Hoase, ditto 

Cheapdde, ditto 

Clerkenwell, why so called 
Clifford's Inn, ditto 

Covent-Garden, ditto 
Cripplegate/ ditto 

Cutie Baynard, ditto 
Cordwainer'sWard, ditto 
Cornbill Ward, ditto 
Cnp and ifae Lip, many livings 
hU oat between 
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Powell Court, why to called 15 

Don, origin of the word 22 

Drank as David's sow, ditto 23 

Dominica in Albis, ditto SQ 

D«tU over Lincoln, ditto 30 
Dowr Court, all speakers and 

BO hearers • . 44 

Devil's House, wby so called 64 

Devil's Tavern . 77 
Dangerous, derivation of the 

word . . 89 

Devil and Doctor Fanstns 93 

Distilling, first diicovery of 118 

HowffUtBi aatk|ni9 of the name 141 
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Epitaphs, ancient precedent of 
i.v,ergreens at Christmas, when 

first used . • 37 

l^conpmy, derivation of the word 74 
England, when, and by whom 

named ' . . 81 

El^- House, antiquity of . 134 



Fmsbary, wby so called 47 

reachtircb^treet^ ditto . 134 



Fleet Dyke, why so called 
Farringdon Ward 
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Oarter, order of tbe, origin 5 

God in Gloucestershire, pro* 

verb of . .38 

Gazette, derivation of the word 55 
Grog, ditto . 58 

GobUns, diUo . 66 

Gilt-spur street, why so called 85 
Gerrard's Hall, ditto 135 

Goodman's Fields, ditto ib. 

Gracechnrch Street, ditto ib. 

Gray's Inn, ditto ib. 



Hunt's dog, neither go to church 

nor stay at home . S6 

Hull, hell, and Halifax, proverb 

of ... 30 

Heathen philosopher, ditto 32 

Healths, drinking, origin of 42 

HobK>n's Choice, proverb of 56 
Humphry, Duke of, to dine with 63 
Hundred of a county, wby so 

called . . 94 

Hungary water, ditto . 95 

Huriy burly, ditto . ib. 

Hobnails, counting of, origin 102 
Hackney coaches, why so called li5 
Hocus-poena, derivation of the 

words . . 130 

Holbom, why so called 135 

Hounds Ditch, ditto 136 

Hurling, ancient custom of 144 



Isabella^cDlonred M<rfiair| ori* 
gin of . . 69 

J 

Joseph, a great coat, why so 

called . . 46 

Jubilee, origin of . 104 
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King, the first who reigned 81 

Kit cat size, origin of the saying 117 



Lord, my, origin of the title 20 

Low-Sondiiy, why so called 29 

Lammas-Day, ditto . 45 

Laareat Poet, origin of the title 54 

Land cheap, an old saying 73 

Leet>Coart, origin of « ib. 

Lord, origin of the Utle 95 

Lady, ditto . 96 
Late Wake, meaning of the term 97 

Lotteries, the first in England 107 

Langbourn, why so called 136 

Lincoln's Inn, ditto . ib. 

Lombard Street, ditto . ib. 

Long Acre, ditto . ib. 

Lime Street, ditto . 142 

Lyre, origin of . 146 
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ParIiament,derivati(Hi of Ae word 24 
Paper, first invention of 45 

Pall Malt, why so called 48( 

Panciakes at Shrovetide, custom 

of . . 56 

Paritanical Fellow, why so called 65 
Plough-Monday, etymology of 75 
Paradise, ditto 80 

Parlien man, why so called 81 
Pancake bell, ditto 57 

Pilgrimage, origin of . 04 

Palmer, ditto . 119 

Pater.noster-RoWfWby so named 137 
Piccadilly, ditto ib. 

Privy Gardens, ditto ib^ 

Portsoken Ward, ditto 14S 

Palm-branches, ancient use of 147 
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Minor ies, why so called 
May-poles, origin of their erec- 
tion . . . 72 
Measnres, Liqaid, antiquity of 117 
Matrimonial Ring, antiquity of 131 
Mark Lane, why so called 186 
Mack, or running a muck 145 

N 

Nine Tailors make a man 21 

No penny, no pater noster 26 

New Yesrs Gifts, antiquity of 33 

Nightingale, to sing like one 68 

News, origin of the word 7S 

New Inn, why so called 137 

News-papers, first published l50 



Ostler, origin of the title 25 

Origin of the late buildings, comr* 
monly called Bedlam, in Moor- 
fields . • • ib. 



Queenhithe, why so called 14Jt 

R 

Ramsey the Rich, proverb of S5 
Rosemary groiis where wo- 
men reign . 44 
Rose, under the, saying of 57 
Rosemary, custom of being used 

at funerals . . 71 

Registers in churches first used 80 
Rome not built in a day ib« 

Recluse, origin of the Word 82 

Rood Lane, why so called 1I37 

Royal Exchange, when first erect> 
i ed . . . ib» 

Riding, a county division, why 
soc^led . iSi 



Sack, origin of the word it 

Sandwiches, ditto . 16" 
Sneesing, custom of salutiog 

when so doing • . 17 

Shrovetide, origin of « ST 

SurpUces, antiqaity of wearing 8Qf 
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Sejanu'f boue, proTerl) of 3l 
King old Rose and barn the bel- 
lows ... 35 
Saoff and tobacco, first Intro* 

duced . . 39 

Sadler's WelU, origin of 53 

Sal-ammoniac, how first discover- 
ed ••• 56 
Stationers' Company, annoal cas. 

tom of . . .59 

Stocking throwing, ancient cns- 

tom of . . • ib. 

Selah, meaning of Ihe ancient 

word . . 76 

Swithin St., the watery saint 101 
Shooters Ilill, why so called II9 
Shrovetide, ancient castonu used 

at ... 126 

Scotland Yard, why so called 138 
Shoreditch, ditto . ib. 
Smithheld, ditto . ib 
Somerset House, ditto . ib. 
Spittalflelds, ditto . ib. 



Tea, origin of its being first osed 9 
Twelfth day, origin of . 52 

Tory and Whig . . 55 

Top, he sleeps like one, proverb 

of ... 63 

Tantony i^g, derivation of the 

•aying • . ,70 

Topsy turvy, ditto • . 64 
Tawdry, etymology of the word 65 
Thieves vinegar, why so called 66 
"i^ybarn, why so called . 40 

Temple, by whom foanded 138 



Thavy'a Xnn, why so called 
Tower White, or Tower Hill 
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Vegetables, origin of their intro- 

doction ... 9 

Valentines, origin of . 48 

Vegetables, when first eaten in 

England . . 54 

Vigils or Eves, ancient customs 

at ... 75 

Vintry Ward, why so called 143 
Under the rose* symbolical of si- 
lence ... 57 

W 

Wines, foreign, origin of names 12 
Wibbling's witch, why called the 

four of cloibs . . 46 

Waits at Christmas, origin of 53 
Wapentake, derivation of the 

word ... 79 

Whitsanday and Whitsuntide 

farthings . . 100 

Wrestling, antiquity of . 128 

Walbrook, why so called IS9 

Westminster Abbey, by whom 

bnilt . . . ib. 

Westminster Hall, ditto 14Q 
Whitehall, why so named ib. 

Whitehall Chapel, formerly a pa- 
lace . . . ib. 



Tew trees, why j^anted in church 
yards ... 49 

Yew branches, why carried at 
Amerali . . 71 
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